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to the Union with Ireland, and will not support any measure 
calculated to weaken it; but he approves of the extension of 
local self-government to Ireland, and indicates his wish to get 
the present bureaucracy there thoroughly reformed. Finally, 
he urges strongly a reform of the Procedure of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Chamberlain simply tells the electors of 
Birmingham that he congratulates them on the new extension 
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HE state of affairs in the Balkans has become a little : ; 
clearer during the week, but only a very little. Servia, The London School Board Elections, which come off next 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Montenegro have evidently agreed to Monday, will be of very great importance. Undoubtedly, the 
await the decision of a Conference in Constantinople before true course is to vote for candidates who, on the whole, support 
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that this Conference shall sit. Accordingly, it has begun its | have nevertheless expressed their hearty wish to economise 
deliberations (October 29th), taking as the basis of argument | ¢*Penditure for the future. The first years of so great an effort 
that the status quo shall be restored in East Roumelia. How | 2S that involved in the education of the London poor, could not 
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uuderstood that if it does not depart to some extent, either effectual for their object. Still, the time has come when the 
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fused, England, France, and probably Italy will retire, and leave 
Turkey to settle with the Imperial Powers. That seems a use- 
less threat; but it is not, for Turkey does not like her position 
as chicken in front of three foxes, and the legal right still rests 
with the Sultan. Even the Emperors could hardly order him 
not to appoint Prince Alexander to an office within his gift, and 
he may choose that road out of his dilemma. The Conference 
ought to be over in three days; but the Ambassadors are always 
“telegraphing for instructions,” that is, reporting to their 
(overnments, 
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It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srzctatorn Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Thirteenth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, November 7th; and Advertisements for it should 
veach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 











Sir Charles Dilke, in a speech delivered on Wednesday night 
at Kensington, replied to our remarks on the attempt to boycott 
Mr. Goschen. However, while he partly denied, he partly justified 
the attempt. A great part of the speech was devoted to an 
elaborate attack on Mr. Goschen, to whose excellent qualities, 
however, as a statesman, when he concerned himself with foreign 
policy, Sir Charles Dilke did full honour. Moreover, Sir Charles 
disclaimed any wish to exclude any one man from the inner circle 
of Liberal politicians. All he contended for was that the Liberal 
ae en ee ee Cabinet ought to represent the Liberal Party fairly,—ought to 
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ven when at Delhi, though he had a fine opportunity, he said | tendencies. Yet, that is the best reason in the world why he 
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should be included among the leaders of a party, every officially 
announced proposal of which he heartily approves, though he 
has his own view of the safest way of carrying them out; for he 
may very probably save us from serious blunders in carrying 
them out. 


Mr. Childers, in a speech delivered at Wisbeach, on Wednes- 
day, replied with great courtesy, and apparently with some hesi- 
tation, to our criticism on his proposals for conciliating Ireland. 
He said that a Militia, even if hostile, could do nothing against 
a regular army; and that a hostile Militia coyld, under present 
arrangements, hardly be raised in Ireland unless the Army 
itself were commanded by men who were in sympathy with the 
Irreconcileables. But the truth is that our remarks applied 
much more to the Police than to the Army. How, for instance, 
are the landlords to be defended against wholesale confiscation, 
by a police who would not only be themselves in sympathy with 
it, but whose superiors would be in sympathy with it, and would 
openly advocate it ? Nay, more, what evidence has Mr. Childers 
that such half-and-half conciliation as he proposes would con- 
ciliate,—would do anything at all to stop the violence of the 
auti-British feeling which seems at present to be the special note 
of Irish patriotism? Mr, Childers proposes what would be 
excellent if Mr. Parnell resembled Mr. Childers. But that 
assumption, unfortunately, is the reverse of true. 


Lord Hartington made much the best speech which he has as 
yet delivered in this election campaign at Darwen last Satur- 
day. He declared that all Liberals ought to be bound by Mr. 
Gladstone’s programme, and ought not to be compelled to go 
beyond it. He was not going to raise a howl about the word 
“expropriation.” He would consider the arguments to be 
brought for expropriating an owner, where the public good was 
at stake, as cheerfully in relation to the Land Question or the 
Allotment Question as he would in relation to any other great 
public question; but he would not commit himself beforehand 
to a great extension of the area in which “ expropriation ” is to 
be sanctioned by the State without sifting carefully all the 
arguments in favour of it, and all the arguments against it. For 
that purpose,—the purpose of carefully discussing these argu- 
ments,—he declared emphatically that all sections of Liberals 
should combine, and that Mr. Goschen would be as useful for 
examining them from one point of view as Mr. Chamberlain 
would be for considering them from another. “ You want the 
authority of Mr. Gladstone. You want all the energy, all the 
guick sympathy with the wants and wishes of the people, of Mr. 
Chamberlain. You want the industry, the grasp of detail, 
possessed by Sir Charles Dilke. And also, I will venture to 
add, you want the co-operation, the knowledge of political 
economy, and the sound critical ability, of Mr. Goschen.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has maintained in his Visita- 
tion addresses the same tone of perfect dignity and perfect 
serenity in relation to the question of Disestablishment which 
he assumed from the first. He is the only prelate in whose 
words we cannot,—as regards the spirit and temper of what he 
says,—find a word to complain of. But so far as we can judge, 
he seemed in his Visitation address of last Friday to state 
too strongly the claim of the Church, as distinguished from 
the State, to the tithe property which it possesses. It is 
true, no doubt, that tithes were originally given voluntarily 
to the Church, and that the State only gave the Church 
power to recover by compulsory process what had originally 
been given to her as a free gift. But then, such compulsory 
power makes a vast difference in all ages, and most of all when 


- other religious bodies arise, to which, rather than to the Church, 


these free gifts would be given, if the owners of property had 
any choice in the matter. Our own opinion is that tithes, im- 
posed so long ago that almost all property has changed hands 
many times since this rent-charge was created, cannot be 
regarded as a burdensome form of taxation,—is, indeed, the 
form of taxation of which the people of England are least 
conscious. But a form of taxation it is; and we must make out, 
—what we believe that we can make out,—that the people as a 
whole, whether Churchmen or not, benefit substantially from 
this appropriation of public property, before we can justify 
it. In our belief, those who disapprove the Church, benefit 
nevertheless, as much by it, as those who disapprove the Army 
and Navy benefit by the much heavier taxation which they bear 
in order to maintain the Army and Navy. 


Mr, Milzer White, writing to Thursday’s Times, bitterly 





complains of the clergy of Southampton for turning 4d. 
pulpits into electioneering platforms for the PP 
Liberal candidates, and the same charge is beans ’ 
see, against an Eastbourne clergyman, whom the Bike ‘ 
Chichester defends, asserting that he had not transgres ry , 
bounds of moderation in pleading for his Church, The . - 
tion is undoubtedly a difficult one. It is hardly to be ae vad 
even, that the Clergy should be silent on what they remtane 
great moral issue; and, at the same time, nothing can be si 
foolish or more wrong than the assumption of a tone iin, 
all Liberals,—even though they be, like Mr. Milner ve 
Churchmen and opponents of Disestablishment,—against Pay 
and which identities the Church with one! party ie the ies’ 
The proper course for the Clergy in dealing with the o 
tion is no doubt to avoid all invective and all acrimony ; . a 
forth what they conceive to be the true historic claims of th 
Church and the nation; to compare the embarrassed condition 
of the nation on all solemn occasions, if ever the Church hal 
shrunk into a sect, and were no longer entitled to speak for the 
nation, with its condition now, and to appeal to the reason and 
conscience of Dissenters in relation to the numberless poor 
whom Disestablishment and Disendowment must deprive of 
very high privileges. There are not wanting examples of 
a reverent and wholly religious treatment of the subject. For 
instance, one of our own frequent correspondents, Mr, Harper 
the Vicar of Selby, appears to us to have placed the issue before 
his hearers with an eloquence and dignity that leave little to 
be desired. 


Again, the Vicar of Hallowell, in Northamptonshire, Mfr, 
Burgess, has written an address to his parishioners on the 
subject of the Elections which seems to us a perfect model of 
earnest and temperate counsel, though we do not say that the 
Clergy are bound to abstain so completely as Mr. Burgess does 
from expressing their own deep convictions on the issues at stake, 
But no doubt Mr. Burgess urges, and urges most effectively, the 
first great duty of the electors,—to regard their political respon. 
sibility as a great and sacred one, to give their votes not 
lightly, but as men responsible to God for their exercise of this 
great trust on which the future of so great an Empire in part 
depends. Let us add that there are certainly circumstances 
under which the refusal to vote at all would be quite as sacred a 
duty as, under other circumstances, the recording of the yote 
would be. 


We are happy to perceive that the misunderstanding between 
Mr. Forster and the Liberal ‘Two Hundred of Bradford has 
been finally removed. Mr. Forster is still too weak from his 
recent illness to quit London; but in a letter to the Chairman, 
he repudiates the notion that, if elected, he would oppose Mr. 
Gladstone. There are subjects upon which he retains stroug 
and independent convictions; but he not only agrees with the 
four reforms indicated in Mr. Gladstone’s programme, bit 
believes that, as regards three of them, only Mr. Glad 
stone could be sure of carrying them without their being 
whittled away. The Liberal Two Hundred have, therefore, 
accepted him as their candidate; and in spite of violent 
Irish opposition, his seat may be considered safe. This is 
as it should be. Nobody doubts that Mr. Forster is a genuine 
Liberal, though what he thought his treatment about Ireland 
somewhat ulcerated him ; and of all follies, that of ostracising 
powerful allies because of differences which do not affect the 
campaign is the most foolish. Grant that Mr. Forster is only 
an ally who will act at his own discretion—which is: not the 
case—and what is the sense of “reading him out” of the 
Liberal Party? There is a disposition now abroad to treat all 
Moderates as French Republicans treat wavering officials,— 
that is, to compel them to join the opposite ranks or be effaced. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at Wrexham on Monday was in the 
main an argument against abolishing the House of Lords, aud 
in favour of reforming it, and we have dealt with it below; 
but he said some other notable things, too. He is utterly 
against breaking up the English Liberal Party, “ the greatest 
instrument for good which exists in the world at this moment,” 
and strongly deprecates “too many leaders.” That is the only 
thing that is worse than having no leader at all. He 
maintained that the party had a leader—Mr. Gladstone 
and very significantly called back the party to disciplive. 
Then he made a remark about the Church in Wales which, 
reported in the Times, is not a little curious. He said :—“ Yon 








may say that your resolution in favour of religious equality and 
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jsestablish e 
ar a measure of abolition; you only wish to remove the 


Charch, where it is not the Church of the people, from the 
sition of unjust domination. The Church, 80 far as it is con- 
j, will be as strong as ever as regards its spiritual func- 
oa after it is disestablished ; it will only have lost the adven- 
pol advantages which, where it is in a minority, it has no 
vt to have.” Does that mean that the Church in Wales 
poten it is, no doubt, in a great minority—is to be separately 
jisestablished ? We thought the idea of treating the Princi- 


pality as a separate State had been given up for some ages. 





Lord Rosebery’s selected subject was, however, the House of 
Lords. He maintains that it cannot be abolished without 
revolution—which is only true if the Peers could not be induced 
to vote their own extinction, and there are alternatives they 
would like less—and therefore the House must be reformed. 
His plan is that the Lords should elect a certain number of 
working Peers, and that to these should be added certain Life- 
Peers, representing all classes, interests, and Departments, and 
especially the Colonies. He objected strongly to putting in 
mere notabilities, and so making of the Upper House a “ legis- 
lative dunghill,” on which all rubbish would be shot. In return 
for the loss suffered by the Peers who were not elected, he would 
allow any Peer to choose whether he would or would not pre- 
sent himself as a candidate for the House of Commons. We 
commend Lord Rosebery’s honest attempt to improve his 
House; but we fear his plan would not work. The abler Peers 
would go to the Commons, and the residaum would not only be 
more Conservative than ever, but stupider too. There are, we 
\elieve, just three working plans for reforming the Upper 
House. One is total abolition, the Peers in return being pro- 
tected against new creations, and allowed to stand as candi- 
dates for the Commons. Another is to allow the Crown after 
each Dissolution to select a hundred Peers, and make them “ the 
Lords,” etiquette preventing the remainder from voting, just as 
it prevents Privy Councillors from intruding into the Cabinet. 
And the third is to allow the County Boards to send up a 
Senate, which, of course, would not be a House of Lords at all. 


Mr. Morley made a bright little speech at Newcastle on 
Wednesday, in which, after dissecting Lord Rosebery’s pro- 
posals for the reform of the Lords, and hinting that he, like Sir 
L, Playfair, should prefer a Second Chamber, if there were one 
at all, sent up by the County Boards, he pronounced with 
strong emphasis for a reform of Procedure in the House of 
Commons. That was the next thing to be done, and done first 
ofall. “ As it now stood, life in the House of Commons was 
idleness without rest, industry without work, argument without 
persuasion, and majorities without power.” He should support 
measures to restore to the House of Commons its old dignity, 
efficiency, and power, and “ to allow the will of the majority in 
the constituencies to make law for the majority of the people.” 
Antithesis betrayed Mr. Morley in that last sentence, laws 
being made for the whole people ; but this expression of strong 
opinion from a Radical leader indicates that the party will be 
united at least upon this essential point. Mr. Gladstone has 
spoken out upon the subject; and it is well known that Lord 
Hartington is at least equally determined,—he, indeed, being of 
opinion that nothing but Closure, pure and simple, will have 
any effect. We are not certain that it will not be necessary even 
to go further than that, and compel Members, after a certain 
amount of discussion, to vote and not talk. 


The Elections are drawing near, and some of the Tory leaders 
are still wasting strength. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, for example, 
spoke a long speech at Cheltenham on Monday. Half of the 
speech was, from his point of view, very good indeed, being a 
well-reasoned and well-expressed attack on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
land policy. We do not agree with the point of view, as the 
Tory chief evidently dislikes Mr. Chamberlain’s end, the 
diffusion of landed property, as imuch as his means, and 
puts forward the argument that the obstacle to free transfer 
is not the law, but the worthlessness of land. The experi- 
ence of Colonel Lloyd Lindsay’s Association, however, 
exactly contradicts that, the patches they have sold being 
eagerly and instantly purchased ; and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
should have known that. From his point of view, however, 
half his speech was interesting ; but the remainder, which filled 
4 whole column of close type in the Times, was a re-hash of the 
Khartoum affair, which, we venture to say, no human being 


ment of the Church is a measure of abolition. 


will voluntarily read. Aud, after all, it only comes to this, that 
we ought to have crushed the Mahdi and rescued Gordon; but 
that it was folly to crush Osman Digna, who had under his 
command the best of the Mahdi’s fighting men. If we had not 
crushed him, he would have been the Mahdi’s successor as 
temporal chief ; and Sir M. Hicks-Beach would have said, reason- 
ably enough, that Egypt had been left open to an Arabinvasion. 


Sir Frederick Roberts, who is going to India as Commander- 
in-Chief, was entertained at the Mansion House on Saturday, 
and made a remarkably good speech, entirely free from that 
party character some soldiers contrive to give even to sensible 
suggestions. Sir Frederick praised the Army reforms of the 
last four years, and especially those orders under which a soldier 
can now remain in the Army or depart very much as it suits 
himself. He hoped to see further improvement in that direc- 
tion; and, moreover, a system of excusing trained men from 
worrying and useless duties, like attending roll-calls and 
petty parades. He had tried that reform in Madras; and 
though officers at first disliked it, he now found that 
they all reported that it had never been abused. General 
Roberts evidently considered that the weak points of the Army 
—apart altogether from numbers, which is a different question 
—were want of mobility, and indifference to good shooting. He 
wished the men taught to shoot well, a sufficient number of 
horses to be kept for the artillery, and a transport service to be 
maintained always, sufficient to carry the reserves of infantry 
ammunition. Horses for hard work, often tropical, cannot be 
improvised, for they die if they are not seasoned; and in 
countries without roads the indispensable transport cannot be 
improvised either. Those are, at all events, moderate sugges- 
tions, and will seem to civilians merely common-sense. Full 
transport costs too much; but permanent readiness for the 
transport of ammunition ought not to ruin us. 


M. Jules Simon, strictly a Moderate, and a man of great 
capacity, publishes his view of the French Elections in this 
moxth’s Contemporary. He strongly confirms the views we have 
expressed. The Reaction is not directed against the Republic, 
but against Opportunism, with its policy of foreign expeditions 
and religious persecution. The peasautry desire not this or that 
policy or even particular men, bnt moderate and sensible govern- 
ment, and, above all, quiet. Paris in the centre remains Radical ; 
but Paris is determined not to employ force. M. Si:mon, there- 
fore, recommends moderation, but he evidently fears that the 
Opportunists, seeing the Radicals increase in strength, will swerve 
towards Radicalism ; and thus a “ handful of Radicals will com- 
mand the majority which commands the Ministry which governs 
France.” In this event, he predicts the Republic will die by her 
own hand. That is, we fear, sound sense ; but there is still one un- 
known factor in the situation. Nearly a third of the Chamber 
will be new men, among whom there may be a man competent 
to lead. Universal Suffrage has not thrown up many, but still 
there is nothing in it to extinguish governing ability. The 
ultimate authority in the Roman Republic was the Comitia, 
universal suffrage in its crudest form. 


M. Pasteur is said to have discovered a cure for hydrophobia 
in the shape of an inoculation with the marrow of rabbits which 
have died of the disease. Looking to the report of Professor 
Koch on the result of inoculating for splenic fever, which, 
when tried on a large scale, he found to be more destructive to 
the animals inoculated, through the general weakness induced 
by the inoculation, than the splenic fever itself, we should be 
very cautious as to accepting M. Pasteur’s discovery as unfolded 
by himself to the Academy of Medicine at Paris on Tuesday. 
But further, in the accounts of the two cases which M. Pasteur is 
said to have cured, as transmitted to this country by the Times’ 
correspondent, no evidence at all is given that either of the 
patients had shown a single symptom of hydrophobia. All that 
is asserted is that they were bitten, and badly bitten, by a 
hydrophobic dog. Now, considering how very long the virus of 
hydrophobia remains latent, not unfrequently even never 
showing itself at all, we should not regard these so-callod cures 
as even primd facie plausible, unless the genuine symptoms of 
hydrophobia had been exhibited by these patients. Possibly it 
was so; but the Times’ correspondent, in the ardour of his 
enthusiasm for M. Pasteur, has in that case forgotten to relate 
the main feature of the cases he reports. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE LIBERALS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


HE Liberals both of the North and of the South are a 
little forgetting, in their discussions concerning Dis- 
establishment, the objects which Mr, Gladstone has singled out 
as those on which the Liberal Party can, as a whole, combine. 
We are quite ready to admit that other objects, so far as they 
can be treated as ulterior objects, are not excluded. We are 
quite ready to admit, for instance, that Mr. Gladstone has 
never said that Disestablishment in Scotland is to be 
relegated to the dim and distant future. We are quite 
ready to admit that even Welsh Liberals should be at liberty, 
as Lord Richard Grosvenor seems to think himself at liberty 
to raise the question of Welsh Disestablishment in any form 
they please, so long as they do nothing to postpone or 
injure the progress of those reforms on which, as Mr. 
Gladstone has told us, the Liberals are to unite their 
forces, and to push with all their strength. But this we do 
say, that Mr. Gladstone, if he is pledged to anything, is 
pledged not to let any other issues on which the Liberal Party 
is less absolutely agreed, interfere with the prospect of carrying 
out to completion the reform of Procedure, the reform of Local 
Government, the reform of the Land-laws, and the reform of 
Registration. Should the Liberals get a working majority in the 
General Election these are to be, as Mr. Gladstone has assured us, 
their jirst objects; and while these are as yet unattained, any 
other object should be admitted only on condition that it cannot 
seriously interfere with them, and cannot sensibly delay their 
legislative progress and acceptance. We know that the House 
of Lords cannot effectually prevent the adoption of a re- 
formed procedure in the Commons. We know that even the 
Conservatives in the House of Lords do not venture to declare 
themselves opposed either to the principle of the reform in 
Local Government, or to the principle of the reform of the 
Land-laws, Probably they will take up no very strong 
line even on the Registration question. These, therefore, 
are reforms which the Liberals, with a good majority, 
certainly can carry, and which their leader is pledged to 
carry before he attempts any reform which might be made 
the means of blocking the way of these greatly desired and 
very urgent changes. Now, what even the most ardent of the 
friends of Disestablishment have to ask themselves is this,— 
Can any project of Disestablishment whatever—whether in 
Scotland or Wales, for there is really no question as yet as 
to England—be accepted by a Liberal Government, if a Liberal 
Government were to be formed, and pushed on with the whole 
power of the Ministerial influence, without seriously interfering 
with the progress of the reforms we have named, to which our 
great leader is personally committed, and to the prosecution of 
which he has rallied all the energies of the Liberal Party ? 

Now, we will speak on both the minor Disestablishment 
questions with perfect frankness, not as supposing that in 
Scotland at least, the deliberate resolve of the Liberal dele- 
gates of so many associations can be ignored, and not even 
as maintaining that the question of the Establishment 
in Wales stands on precisely the same footing as the question 
of the Establishment in England, but as willing to concede to 
the Scotch Liberals that, unless the Elections turn out very 
differently from the expectations formed of them, Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland can only be a question of time ; and as willing 
to concede, even to the Welsh Liberals, that they have a very 
much stronger case against the Establishment in the Prin- 
cipality, than even the most enthusiastic of the party of 
Disestablishment can assert for it in England. This much we 
fully grant. Still, we must press this question, and press it 
earnestly,—Can any thorough-going Liberal, however vehe- 
ment against Establishments, ask that either policy should be 
pushed forward immediately, at the cost of indefinite delays to 
the four great reforms to which Mr. Gladstone has committed 
himself, and on behalf of which he has elicited the hearty 
approval of every Liberal Association, we believe, which is to 
be found in Great Britain? We do not think that any honest 
Liberal will reply in the aflirmative without feeling a twinge of 
conscience that betrays his own compunction at giving such an 
answer. 

What, then, is to be feared if the question—say, in the first 
place—of Scotch Disestablishment is to be taken up by the 
Liberal leader and put in the front of the battle, in case of a 
Liberal victory at the polls? Well, this certainly is to be 
feared, that it will first alarm, and perhaps alienate, a good 
many Liberals who will see in it the prelude to a Disestablish- 





ment of the English Church, though in that 

needlessly fearful and premature in ‘their Bors. dine be 
This, however, we only say in order to remind our a 
that what cautious Liberals, even in the Commons, are likel 
to fear, ardent Tories in the House of Lords pe. a 
certain to fear. They will at once ask why den etty 
to yield up these outworks to a foe who is sure cs = 
these outworks for a further and more deadly attack, Ath 
Scotch Tories, remember, and all the Tory leaders, are dee 
committed to resist the Disestablishment even of the Seat, } 
Church, If Lord Salisbury were not to provoke even a Dg 
solution on that issue, he would be regarded by all his Scotch 
followers, in both Houses, as treacherous to their cause and 
would be deserted by them at the first great crisis, There can 
we think, be no doubt at all that Lord Salisbury could not 
afford to let a Bill for disestablishing the Scotch Church pase 
the House of Lords without challenging a dissolution even on 
that question alone. And, indeed, he pledged himself to that 
course in his speech in 1869 on the Disestablishment of the 
Trish Church. Moreover, he and all his followers ara probabl 
aware that the point is a very delicate one from another me 
of view; that the Queen may regard herself as bound by her 
coronation oath to do all that a Queen can do to defend the 
Established Church in both kingdoms. Now, Tories would 
certainly not forfeit the valuable alliance of the Throne, by 
casting the Scotch Establishment to the wolves in the hope 
that they would be appeased by the sacrifice and not assail 
the Established Church anywhere else. The country indeed 
would hardly, under the circumstances, disapprove of the 
House of Lords forcing a Dissolution on such a question, 
We believe, then, most sincerely, that if the Liberal 
leaders were to hamper themselves with a Disestablishment 
policy of any kind, before they had dealt with the 
measures to which Mr. Gladstone is committed, they would 
seriously endanger, and perhaps even wreck, the measures 
of reform on which they are agreed. To say nothing of the 
fact that more than one of the more eminent among the 
Liberals would be prevented from taking office by the pledges 
they have given not to support Disestablishment, the danger 
of a Dissolution on the question of even Scotch Disestablish- 
ment would be so very great, and such a Dissolution would 
involve so certainly the loss of other great measures, that 
no wise leader could possibly propose such a step till he had 
safely carried the measures on which all Liberals are agreed, 
and on which the Tories would never venture to take a 
Dissolution. 

Now, what we have said even of the Scotch Disestablishment, 
applies with treble force to the Welsh. For it cannot be denied 
for a moment that to propose Disestablishment in Wales would 
not only be regarded as equivalent to carrying the outworks of 
the English Church, but would also be regarded as a first step 
towards Home-rule, and a step so important and serious that 
the Union with Ireland would be expected, after such a sur 
render, to go by default. Disestablishment in Wales would be 
opposed by every one who would oppose it in Scotland, and would 
be opposed with fourfold earnestness and indignation. It would 
be opposed as a dismemberment of the Church of England and 
Wales; it would be opposed as a dismemberment of the 
Kingdom of England and Wales; and it would be opposed as 
an assault on one of the prerogatives of the Monarch. It 
seems to us simply impossible that any such change as this 
could be taken up by the Liberal leaders, before the measures 
on which they are agreed had been carried, unless they were 
willing to defer the real enactment of these measures to the 
Greek Calends. 

Well, then, all we contend for is this, that Mr. Gladstone's 
programme should be carried out fairly before anything of this 
kind is brought forward, or even promised. One thing ata 
time is a good practical rule. Mr. Gladstone, we admit, has 
by no means said that a Dissolution ad hoc should precede any 
legislation on the Scotch Establishment. If he were to camy 
safely all the reforms to which he is committed, he would be 
at perfect liberty, if he thought it right, to propose such a 
settlement of the Scotch Church question as he might think 
most acceptable to the Scottish people. But we do not believe 
that he will think for a moment of proposing such legislation 
until the legislation which he has placed before us is fairly 
achieved, so that it may not be imperilled by association wi 
so dangerous a companion. We doubt, indeed, whether Mr. 
Gladstone will not find work enough in what he has sketched out 
to last as long as he may be inclined to lead us. But, be that 
as it may, we are sure that Mr. Gladstone will not sanction the 
official production of any measure likely to imperil the safe 
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those to which he and his followers are now com- 
ee phe as it seems to us, all good Liberals should sup- 
om him heartily in this prudent course. 





THE RADICAL PRETENSIONS. 


IR CHARLES DILKE, in his speech last Wednesday at 
Kensington, while disavowing entirely any intention of 
boycotting Mr. Goschen, put forth pretensions for the Radicals, 
in relation to the next Liberal Cabinet, which not only imply 
that intention, but imply moreover that unless he and Mr. Cham- 
berlain are to be regarded as the ruling spirits of the next 
Liberal Cabinet, they will stand aloof altogether and bide their 
time till the country recognises their policy as its own. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s address to the Birmingham electors strikes the 
same note. Without making the faintest reference to Mr. 
Gladstone’s leadership, which Mr, Chamberlain wholly ignores, 
he assures the electors of Birmingham that he “ cannot 
agree with those who, having unsuccessfully resisted the 
extension of popular liberties, seek to stereotype the Liberal 
creed, and to make vain and fruitless the reforms which they 
endeavoured to prevent.” That is, of course, an arrow directed 
full at Mr. Goschen, and certainly suggests pretty clearly that 
Mr, Chamberlain is very unwilling to co-operate with the only 
foe at whom he finds it worth while to take a shot at all,— 
for not a single sentence is directed against the Tories. 
Readers of Mr. Chamberlain’s address will understand at once 
that the moderate Liberals are the only foes whom he con- 
descends to recognise. And Sir Charles Dilke says expressly 
that, while he attaches no importance to the inclusion of this 
man or the exclusion of that man, ‘*it would be impossible for 
the representatives of the Radical Party to join a Cabinet to 
introduce, as its first measure, a Bill on Local Government 
in which the allotment powers should not be put into 
workable shape,” though “they would not exhibit jealousy 
or party spite, but would quietly wait their place in 
line.” Now, seeing that Mr. Goschen has given his hearty 
approval of the allotment system,—which is no doubt often one 
of the most efficient possible outworks of the Poor-law, tending, 
as it may do, if prudently administered, to reduce greatly the 
poor-rates of a rural district,—this looks very much like firing 
a pistol at a ghost. But the whole of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
speech shows that he intended it for Mr. Goschen ; just as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s address shows that Mr. Goschen is the only 
enemy on whom he thinks it worth while to spend powder and 
shot. In a word, it is the Radical leaders who are really 
introducing the principle of ostracism. Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Childers have expressed their strong desire to include Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain in the next Government, 
though they desire to secure also Mr. Goschen’s co-operation. 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, in return, indicate in 
no doubtful manner that they should entirely disapprove of 
any Government in which what they regard as Mr. Goschen’s 
views would be strongly represented, and parade their willing- 
ness,—perhaps we may call it their anxiety,—to stand aloof 
from such a Government and to give it the doubtful advantage 
of their candid criticism and benevolent support. In other 
words, the determination to weaken the next Liberal Govern- 
ment by standing ostentatiously aside, if in effect they cannot 
have their own way in it, comes from the Radicals, and not 
from the Moderates. 

This course seems to us both irrational and presumptuous, 
As we understand the situation, it is Mr. Gladstone who is to 
head the Liberal Party, and not Mr. Chamberlain or Sir 
Charles Dilke. Mr. Gladstone has already put his views before 
the constituencies. He has enumerated four great reforms which 
he thinks urgent, and which he himself might hope to achieve. 
The first of these reforms, and the most important, for it carries 
the fate of all the others with it, is the reform of Procedure in the 
Commons. On that the whole Liberal Party are agreed, and noone 
expressed himself more heartily on the subject, or with greater 
force and clearness, than Mr. Goschen. Now, if Mr. Gladstone 
18 to be the head of the Liberal Party, is it not reasonable that 
he should give to the first and most important subject laid down 
in his own programme the leading place in his mind, and that 
if he should be called upon to form a Government, he should 
think first, not of the errors which may have been made in 
past Parliaments, but of the most efficient way of so reforming 
the Procedure of the Commons as to secure in future Parlia- 
ments a real reflection of the popular will? It does seem to us 
iN singularly bad taste that these ambitious Radical leaders 
should try to force Mr. Gladstone’s hand as to the colleagues 
he would summon to his aid, by declaring beforehand that 





they could not, and would not, lend their help, unless to 
a Government which would take a course quite satisfactory 
to themselves in relation to a very minor point affecting one 
out of four important reforms. That is not loyalty to the 
Liberal Party, but sectional Liberalism which will be very little 
likely to increase their hold of the country. 

Sir Charles Dilke says that a Government ought to be 
asort of microcosm of the party which forms it, and that 
the proportional strength of the various elements in a 
Government ought to be much the same as the proportional 
strength of those elements in the party from which it is 
taken. To that principle we cannot at all assent. It is, 
in our view of the case, the Prime Minister of the day 
who really represents the party which he leads; and if the 
Prime Minister is wise, he will certainly take care that all the 
more important elements of that party are duly represented in 
his Cabinet, so that he may have the opinions of the various 
sections of his party adequately expressed there. But that is a 
very different thing, indeed, from saying that he ought to try to 
have all these elements represented in approximate proportion to 
their numerical strength in the party. That might produce 
at once great redundancy and great deficiency of strength,— 
redundaney in opinionative elements, deficiency in legislative and 
administrative elements. The task of a Government is in a very 
large degree both legislative and administrative ; and it does not 
follow that, either for the purpose of legislative prudence or for 
the purpose of administrative efficiency, the men who would 
best represent the proportional strength of opinion in the 
party would also best represent the legislative resources and 
administrative skill which the Prime Minister needs. It 
might well happen indeed, and often has happened, that the 
most useful members of the Government are men who would 
hardly be! regarded as the best exponents of any single shade of 
party opinion. What would Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet and Lord 
Palmerston’s early Cabinets have been without Mr. Gladstone ¢ 
Yet it would have been hard to define at that time what specific 
phase of political opinion, in the party sense, Mr. Gladstone 
represented. What would the late Lord Derby’s Cabinets have 
been without Mr. Disraeli? Yet we can hardly imagine a 
Conservative insisting that, without Mr, Disraeli, any well- 
marked phase of Conservative opinion would not have been 
represented in them. The Prime Minister should himself be 
the headpiece as well as spokesman of his party. But in 
choosing his colleagues he has to choose effective auxiliaries 
and effective instruments, and he would make a great mess of 
his work, if he sought only, or even mainly, to secure in his 
Cabinet a perfect mirror of the opinions of his party in their 
due proportional strength. 

The long and short of the matter is this,—Mr. Gladstone is 
our leader, and it is he who must carry the programme which he 
has set before us. Our first duty as a party is to strengthen his 
hands. And any Liberal who weakens it by declining office 
under him without really sufficient reason,—without con- 
scientious scruples or positive sense of unfitness,—is doing his 
best to secure Mr. Gladstone’s failure. We sincerely hope 
that the indications of purpose which Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Chamberlain have put forth may prove to be delusive, 
and that when the time comes, we shall find them co- 
operating with their former leader with all the heartiness of 
loyal colleagues. But for the present, we must say that the 
tone of dictation which they assume, is neither modest nor 
calculated to secure that great Liberal victory for which they 
profess so ardent a desire. 


CABINET GOVERNMENT, 

LL through * Popular Government,” the remarkable book 

in which Sir Henry Maine has just expressed his dislike 

and distrust of Democracy, there runs an idea that the rule of 

the “ Many ” tends in England to evolve as its ultimate result 

Government by a Cabinet. We hardly know whether he abhors 

Cabinets, or whether he takes a cynical delight in them as a 

force which will avenge the wise upon the numerous; but he 

certainly attributes to them a power of superseding or sup- 

planting Parliament, and gathering to themselves the force of 

the community. Indeed, in one striking passage, he compares 

the Cabinet to the Council of Ten, which in Venice superseded 

the Doge, and exercised the whole power of the governing 
aristocracy :-— 

“The Cabinet, which through a series of Constitutional fictions has 
succeeded to all the powers of the Crown, has drawn to itself all, and 
more than all, of the Royal power over legislation. It can dissolve 
Parliament, and, if it were to advise the Crown to veto a Bill which 
has been passed through both [fouses, there ia no certainty that the 
proceeding would be serionsly objected to. That it cam arrest a 
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measure at any stage of its progress through either House of Par- 
liament, is conceded on all hands; and, indeed, the exercise of this 
power was exemplified on the largest scale at the end of the Session 
of 1884, when a large number of Bills of the highest importance were 
abandoned in deference to a Cabinet decision. The Cabinet has 
further become the sole source of all important legislation, and there- 
fore, by the necessity of the case, of all Constitutional legislation ; 
and as a measure amending the Constitution passes through the 
House of Commons, the modification or maintenance of its details 
depends entirely on the fiat of the Ministers of the day. Although 
the Cabinet, as such, is quite unknown to the law, it is manifestly 
the English institution which is ever more and more growing in 
authority and influence; and already, besides wielding more than the 
legislative powers of the Crown, it has taken to itself nearly all the 
legislative powers of Parliament, depriving it in particular of the 
whole right of initiation. The long familiarity of Englishmen with 
this institution, and with the copies of it made in the European 
countries which possess Constitutions, has blinded them to its extreme 
singularity. There is a fashion among historians of expressing 
wonder, not unmixed with dislike, at the secret bodies and councils 
which they occasionally find invested with authority in famous 
States. In ancient history, the Spartan Ephors—in modern history, 
the Venetian Council of Ten—are criticised in this spirit. Many of 
these writers are Englishmen, and yet they seem quite unconscious 
that their own country is governed by a secret Council. There can 
be very little doubt that the secrecy of the Cabinet is its strength. 
A great part of the weakness of Democracy springs from publicity of 
discussion ; and nobody who has had any share in public business 
can have failed: to observe, that the chances of agreement among 
even a small number of persons increase in nearly exact proportion 
to the chances of privacy. If the growth in power of the Cabinet is 


‘checked, it will probably be from causes of very recent origin. It is 


essentially a committee of the men who lead the party which has a 
majority in the House of Commons. But there are signs that its 
authority over its party is passing to other committees, selected less 
for: eminence in debate and administration than for the adroit 
management of local political business.” 


There can be little doubt that, allowing for the writer's 
visible animus, this eloquent passage is in the main true. The 
rise of the Cabinet to supreme power had been noticed by 
Macaalay, is one of the leading thoughts in Mr. Bagehot’s book 
onthe Constitution, and is attracting more and more attention 
from Continental critics of the British system. With certain 
well-known exceptions, such as the distribution of honours 
and the patronage of a few offices—the Episcopal Sees being 
the most important—in which the Crown takes counsel of the 
Premier alone, the Cabinet has attracted to itself all Executive 
power. No official is of first-rate importance unless he has a 
seat at its board. No official who sits there is devoid of an 
influence which may be much: higher than any appertaining 
to his-special position in the executive hierarchy. It matters 
little to the chief’ of a party, provided only he is inside, 
whether he manages a little-noticed Department, or holds a 
dignified sinecure, or is one of her Majesty’s Chief Secre- 
taries of State. No order of first-rate importance is ever 
given without discussion in the Cabinet, nor is any order which 
has passed that ordeal allowed to be disobeyed. The decision 
of a vital Executive question like a great annexation is practi- 
cally entrusted solely to the Cabinet: and there has sprung up 
an etiquette under which even independent authorities, like 
the India Council, either do not care or do not venture to 
resist an order understood to be approved by this secret Com- 
mittee of Parliament. The pivot of action is to be found 
there, and there also is the pivot of legislation. The Cabinet 
has no legislative authority ; but it is scarcely now possible to 
pass a Bill to which it has not assented, difficult to advance with 
one which it retards, and quite impossible to pass one to which 
it is resolutely opposed. It abandons Bills in heaps, as Sir Henry 


Maine points out, without consulting Parliament, and it forces- 


on others which it considers essential,even when Parliament is 
not at heart of the same opinion. It wields, in truth, in both 
Executive and legislative departments, the whole force of the 
Crown, most of the force of the majority in Parliament, and 
much even of the force of the collective Parliament itself, 
which has never in the last thirty years overridden the Cabinet 
on a first class question, except through a dismissal.- 

The question is, why any political thinker should consider 
this power injurious either to good government, or to self- 
government, or to the liberty of the people. With the latter 
it does not interfere in the slightest degree, except as Parlia- 
ment itself interferes. It is quite possible, under the Septennial 
Act, for a Parliament in its fifth or sixth year to be 
out of touch with the people, or even directly opposed to it, as 
actually happened in 1879; and when that occurs, of course 
the Cabinet, which is only a concentrated essence of Parliament, 
is opposed to the people also; but that possibility is inherent in 
representative Government. No possible arrangement could 
prevent it, except the “ Referendum,” or reference of every 
question to the constituency for a special vote; and that in 








. . ila, 
its essence is government by the people direct without any 


representation at all. Except ins such a case, the peop] 
cannot dread anything from a Cabinet, for they can dianig 
it at will, the vote of their representatives being fin 
and can even dismiss any individual member, except the 
Premier. The practice is not constitutional, and is not 
recognised ; but in recent years three Cabinet Ministers at 
least—Lord Ellenborough, Lord Clanricarde, and Lord West 
bury—have fallen without the governing Committee falling 
with them. They have been allowed to resign, without a dig. 
missal; but every one knew, and most politicians open! 
acknowledged, that Lord Ellenborough was virtually disinisged 
by the people on account of his Oude despatch ; Lord Clanri. 
carde, on account of his character; and Lord Westbury 
because of his too close imitation of Eli. The Cabinet cannot 
touch the liberties of the people, or interfere with their gelf. 
government, from which latter, indeed, it derives its 
whole strength. Without the support of the people, its 
members would be the mere instrument of the Royal 
authority from which they derive their legal title to act, and 
which, in the conceivable event of a paralysis of popular 
volition, they must perforce obey. In foreign affairs, indeed 
upon which the people are often passive, they sometimes do 
obey it, as “The Greville Memoirs” show, and this sorely 
against their own will. Nor is there any evidence that the 
growth of the Cabinet impairs good government. The Execu- 
tive was never stronger, probably never so strong. Inside the 
governing. power there may be weakness ; but outside the action 
of Government is not only smooth, but irresistible. Its enemies 
say that the late Cabinet was both weak and divided about Ire. 
land and Egypt; but its resolves were executed without delay, or 
hesitation, or appearance of effort ; and whether the measure to 
be worked out was a coercion of Ireland or an expedition to 
Ethiopia in row-boats, it was worked out successfully by a pro- 
cess scarcely more perceptible than volition. The very ideaof 
resistance by force to this government by Cabinets has died 
out of men’s minds, and a hostile majority in a disaffected 
kingdom defends its criminal practices’ by the argument, put 
forward simply and as a self-evident truth, that “ insurrection 
is impossible.” It may be questioned whether Democracy has 
ever provided for itself a stronger agency, or one which can 
work with so little friction or so little resort to that “ sword of 
sharpness,” the irresistible physical force which Democracy in 
other countries has been apt to use. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into the relation of 
the Cabinet to legislation ; and there is no reason to believe 
that this is injurious. In a Parliament considerably too 
numerous, and at a time when the laws, like the interests of 
society, have grown marvellously complex, it is essential that 
Bills should be referred to some selected Committee; and as 
the Committee which governs must approve them, the easiest 
and wisest plan is to leave to that body the initiative. If 
Parliament took the matter into its own hands, or worked, as 
Congress does, through standing bureaux, the necessary 
effect would be the revival of the Royal veto, without 
which the Goyernment might be called on to work a Coercion 
Act it disapproved, or be deprived of a source of revenue which 
it saw no means of replacing. That latter catastrophe actually 
did occur in America, when Congress, instigated, no doubt, by 
the constituencies, peremptorily swept away. the Income-tax 
as unbearable, without listening to or consulting the heads of 
the Treasury, who were too well provided to care, but 
who would have been powerless if they had cared ever 
so much. We could not risk tliat system here, nor can 
we now leaye important Bills to private Members, or 
suffer the march of the great machine to be interrupted by 
wrangling over measures which the governing Committee 
holds to be of secondary importance. That machine is over- 
loaded, till the momentum which the Government alone can 
give is essential to any Bill; and even that is often insufficient. 
Indeed, we are not quite certain that the Cabinet may not yet 
be put to more direct legislative use. The Tory chiefs are 
openly defending Obstruction as favourable to liberty ; and if 
they retain that opinion, and Parliament cannot extinguish its 
great enemy, it may yet in some hour of danger be found 
necessary to put down the practice for twelve months by the 
use of a tremendous weapon. Sooner than see Obstruction 
triumph, the people might commit the right of law-making, a8 
it now commits the right of law-suggesting, to the Cabinet, 
and authorise that Committee to place Bills on the table as Acts, 
valid as bye-laws are now, unless repealed by the Houses withia 
six weeks, That would kill the Hydra, if nothing else would, and 
bury it, too. And, revolutionary as the notion seems and is, the 
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——— 
English people, when excited, does very strong things. The 
ysual action of Parliament was suspended the other day to get 
rid of the resistance of the Peers, and a junction of the 
front Opposition Benches would carry any measure. The 
struggle will not come to that, for nothing here is fought out 
to its end; but the mere suggestion proves what an instru- 
ment the country possesses in the strange governing machine 
which, though it has no legal place in our institutions, we all 
begin to recognise as the strongest and the best-organised 
among them. Nothing in England is so strong as the secret 
Committee of Parliament, to which during every Recess, and, 
indeed, while Parliament is sitting, we entrust the State. 


DOUBLE PROPERTY IN LAND. 


T is very curious, and not a little disheartening, to see how 
I two mutually destructive theories of land-tenure are 
struggling together in the British mind, or rather, are not 
straggling so much as jostling each other into the ditch. On 
the one hand, we have the statesmen of both parties who, 
almost to a man, are preaching the advantages of freehold 
tenure. They wish to make land as saleable as Consols, to 
enfranchise copyholds, and to increase the number of small 
proprietors. Lord Salisbury is not as zealous as Mr. Gladstone 
in his desire to enfranchise, and may travel to the end by a 
longer road ; but both approve, in words at all events, of the 
same ultimate ideal. Everybody is to own land as he owns 
his watch, and the more owners there are the better. They 
are supported in their view by the great body of politicians, 
and are even outrun by the Radicals, who would make all 
urban leascholds freehold; and by the philanthropists, who 
would create a great class of small freeholders by the 
aid either of the credit or of the compelling authority 
of the State. They all talk, as we think wisely, of the 
“magic of property” in producing industry, of the social 
value cf a large class of independent owners, and of 
the immense Conservative influence of widely diffused pro- 
perty. Concurrently, however, with the spread of this great 
idea, we find a powerful body of opinion, which is in 
favour of creating vast numbers of copyholds, or rather, of 
changing all farms into copyholds, and thus reintroducing 
that very system of double ownership in land, or strictly 
limited ownership, which the statesmen and their followers 
are trying to get rid of. At the meeting of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, for example, held on Thursday week, the representa- 
tive farmers who attended listened with great respect to 
a very able and moderate paper read by Mr. James 
Howard, and then, “ by a large majority,” passed over his head, 
ag an amendment, the following resolutions :—* That this con- 
ference is of opinion that, to avert the further decline of 
British agriculture, the following reforms are imperative :— 
(1), A general revision of rents, made by competent, inde- 
pendent authorities; and (2), complete security for the 
tenant’s capital by continuity of tenure, with right of free 
sale in his holding by the tenant.” That resolution, 
if it were embodied in law, would turn every tenant into 
@ copyholder paying a quit-rent fixed by a_ tribunal, 
and exempt while he paid it from eviction. The owner- 
ship would be divided, the landlord owning the rent and 
the tenant owning the usufruct of the soil,—their relations 
being, in fact, identical with those of the Indian zemindar and 
tyot. No owner would have more than a strictly limited 
ownership, and every tenant would be a parcel-owner. This 
plan is upheld, as we see from the vote at the Alliance 
Meeting, by a considerable section among English farmers, by 
4 more considerable section among Scottish farmers—who in 
Some counties, we are told, make of the ‘three F’s” a test- 
question—and by a large number of politicians who seek 
farmers’ votes, or who are honestly convinced that farmers who 
give the soil its value are entitled to part-ownership in it. 

Weare for the multiplication and diffusion of freeholds, and, 
therefore, as it seems to us necessarily, opposed to this in- 
troduction of double property in the soil. The two ideas 
seem to us mutually destructive. If it is beneficial to the 
Community that the owner should be a freeholder with right 
of sale as absolute as if land were stock, and that land should 
pass freely from hand to hand, then it cannot be beneficial so 
rhage his right that he cannot transfer the land, but only a 
“aim to a fixed quit-rent from the land. Why should a new 
purchaser wish for that, except, indeed, at a very low price, in 
an case it might be a profitable investment, though a 
i 7 some one? He cannot desire to occupy himself with 
“he land, for he will not receive it, but only a payment from 
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it. He cannot make improvements on it, for the tenant 
b] 


may not like them, and may not be willing to repay their 
cost, and if unwilling, cannot be turned out. Nor can the new 
purchaser secure influence by his purchase, for his tenant is 
a perpetual Jeaseholder, not in the least under his authority or 
afraid of his frowns. There is no reason for buying ; and the 
free market for land, for which we are all so anxious, is stopped 
at its source, which is a constant demand. On the other hand 
if it is beneficial that the cultivator should be owner, which is 
the present theory, and, we think, the true one, it cannot be 
beneficial to tempt him to remain tenant by a State-granted 
lease. By so remaining he loses that impulse which he would 


_ get from ownership, loses the perfect freedom of improvement 





which the owner possesses, and gradually comes to regard 
rent as copyholders undoubtedly regard their “ fines,”—as 
something more or less unfair, which Parliament should 
help them to get rid of. That these consequences do 
flow from double property is evident from the example. 
not of Ireland, where the ancient historic tenure complicates 
discussion, but of Ulster. There the tenant does not care to 
purchase. He is nearly as secure as the owner, the difference 
being mainly a certain liability to lawsuits. He can sell his 
tenancy as easily as an ownership, and consequently remains 
tenant, fretting more or less at his rent; and though un- 
willing, from a sense of justice, to refuse payment, still very 
glad when less scrupulous neighbours force on reductions. At 
the same time the landlord, being guaranteed his quit-rent. 
loses all motive for spending on improvements, and dreads 
or detests such demands for them as he cannot legally 
avert. The jealousies between the two classes about the 
incidence of rating of course grow bitter, and at last they 
become more or less completely alienated, having obvious 
necuniary interests permanently opposed to each other. In 
Ireland, owing to historic facts, this situation could not be 
avoided ; but so difficult is it, that Mr. Bright from the first 
proposed purchase as an aliernative, and the Legislature is 
passing Act after Act to make purchase easier. So important. 
indeed, is the change deemed, that Parliament offers pecuniary 
terms to tenant-purchasers, hardly to be distinguished from 
direct bonuses, at the taxpayers’ expense. Yet we are asked 
in this country, where there is no such historic complication— 
improvements having been made in the main at the landlords’ 
expense—to introduce the very principle which is found 
so unsatisfactory, and that at a time when we are also 
introducing its exact converse. We could not believe 
this to be expedient, even if we thought it would remedy the 
farmers’ distress; and how it is to do that we cannot see. 
They will only lose that power of striking by which they can 
now, during the period of distress, enforce almost any terms 
they like, and will bind themselves still closer to the soil. Ne 
legislative provision for security will help them against low 
prices, or prevent their giving in the long-run auction value 
for their farms. What good is it to them to buy a tenant- 
right, instead of paying a landlord ?—and that is for all new 
men the chief result of free sale. They will lose nearly as 
much in the refusal of improvements as they will gain in 
security ; and they part altogether with that hope of owner- 
ship, even if it be mortgaged ownership, which gives the 
cultivator most freedom, and ought to be here, as on the 
Continent, his ultimate ideal. 

We do not believe that in the long-run double ownershi; 
will be preferred even in Ireland ; while in this country, as we 
see from the long-continued effort to enfranchise copyholds, it 
is certain to be rejected. We are not, therefore, greatly alarmed 
at the success of My. Barclay’s resolutions in the Alliance 
Meeting. Englishmen fret under double property, and want 
their own, as their children say, “ to be their very own.” But 
we regret deeply to see so much evidence of impatience and 
reluctance to rely determinedly on Free-trade. If the soil had 
been enfranchised for ten years, and if farmers still found 
themselves insecure, or working at heavy loss,.a scheme such 
as that put forward by Mr. Barclay might seem opportune 
even if it were inexpedient. But we have as yet seen 
no Free-trade in land, do not know how enfranchisement 
will work, and have no evidence of the .effect which 
the rapid transmission of the soil from hand to hand 
will have upon the position of the farmer. All we know 
for certain is, that by all analogy. the .change should 
make it easier for those who want land to get it; and none 
want it like farmers. Why can we nat be content to carry 
that first which, owing to the pledges of both .parties, will be 
easy, without mixing it up with a different proposal, which 
will irritate every landlord into determined opposition, which 
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will rouse all sound economists to resistance, and which will 
be fatal to the hopes of the labourers, whose desire for small 
patches the farmers, unlike the landlords, will have every 
interest in resisting? They will want to guard every penny 
of their right of free sale. We say nothing of the 
injustice the scheme inflicts on landlords, who will be 
deprived under it of much of the value of their older improve- 
ments made when free contract was the rule, and only press 
the point of expediency. Why should we not try the result of 
Free-trade first? Depend upon it, if all kinds of new tenures 
and conflicting tenures are mixed up in this way, there will be 
a reaction in opinion, the end of which will be that the present 
unscientific and injurious, but well-understood system, will be 
allowed to continue, the volume of undivided opinion not 
being strong enough to prevail over the selfish interests bound 
up in every old abuse. 





SIR L. PLAYFAIR ON PROCEDURE. 


FPNUE grand difficulty of reforming Procedure in the House 

of Commons is this. The work cannot be done, or at all 
events done thoroughly, unless the constituencies will take an 
interest in it; for the second party in the kingdom, supported 
by the Parnellites, is resolutely opposed to change. A few 
Conservatives, like Sir Henry Maine, believe Obstruction to be 
a safeguard of liberty ; but the majority are opposed to legisla- 
tion initself, and favour Obstruction, therefore, asa positive good. 
Mr. Stanhope goes quite that length, maintaining that, with 
Radicalsin power, the check is indispensable; and Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in their talk about the freedom of 
debate, really mean the same thing. All the Irish of the extreme 
school avow that Obstruction is their weapon, and the allies 
are on such a subject so strong, that to pass a sufficient measure 
of reform without direct support from outside would probably 
consume a Session, and perhaps exhaust the initial momentum of 
the new Parliament. The constituencies must, therefore, be in- 
structed, and this is a work of most unusual difficulty. The theme 
is so “ technical,” so dependent on detail, so wearisome, in fact, 
that Members and journalists alike shrink from devoting them- 
selves to the discussion. “It bores them to suffocation,” as they 
say, and their audiences are equally bored. It is impossible to 
be either lively, or agreeable, or eloquent about questions, and 
amendments, and divisions, and readings, and discussions 
in Committee, and closure, and devolution, and all the rest 
of the devices by which discussion, or an end to discussion, are 
usually assured. Except when a man like Mr. Morley condenses 
the situation, as he has done this week, into a brilliant literary 
epigram ; ora man like Lord Rosebery, who is disinterested — 
for the Peers are at once too fond of ease and too fastidious to 
stand Obstruction—calls their attention to it, public meetings 
fret under the subject, and even if patient, cannot be excited 
to enthusiasm about it. Indeed, the people cannot understand 
why Obstruction is allowed to continue. They would not 
bear it in their own popular assemblies for an hour, but 
would shout “Time!” till the obstructive speaker left off 
worrying, or that failing, would try whether a few shat- 
tered chairs and an ink-bottle or two flung with good aim 
would not reduce him to decency and quiescence. They hardly 
recognise the difficulties ; and though they are perfectly ready 
to put Obstruction down, even by making it treason, if need 
be—which is what it really is—they do not insist that it shall 
be put down, or dismiss a candidate for calling it freedom of 
debate. If they would refuse seats to Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
and Mr. Stanhope on this ground alone, urged at every meeting 
without reference to party, they would soon be obeyed; but 
they stop short at a languid acquiescence in the statement that 
the evil must be abated. 

We therefore honour a man who, like Sir Lyon Playfair at 
Leeds on Thursday, will miss a great opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with his electors in order to convince them, or try to 
convince them, of the imperative necessity for this reform. 
As it happened, he got a hearing. He knows this subject as 
no other Member knows it; and as usual, when a man accus- 
tomed to spsaking speaks from complete knowledge, he not 
only interested, but even excited his audience. It was a pretty 
picture he drew of the condition of the House. Labourers are 
fighting for eight hours’ work a day; but an ordinary Member 
of Parliament, in addition to all the other work of his life, 
slaves twelve hours a day in the House, and a member of the 
Government seldom gets off, his office duties being included, 
under fifteen hours. That may not matter as regards him, 
at least in the eyes of cynics, for, even if five years’ labour 
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would be ready to accept the office ; but it matters ag re 
the nation. The national work is badly done, and 0 is th 
work of Parliament, till the Speaker, though necessarily reli 
cent on the subject, says “he notices that work is performed 
defectively, and that as the Session progresses the work j 
slurred, that the debates show signs of weariness and ircty 
bility.” The Members get ‘ cross,” to use the expressive 
children’s word, jaded, and unhappy, until the Speaker's time 
is consumed in checking breaches of order. ‘ In the year 1881.” 
says Sir L. Playfair, “the Speaker had to exert his authority a 
points of order in debate noless than 935 times, and I, as Deputy. 
Speaker, 122 times. As Chairman of Committees, I had to 
interfere.on points of order 817 times, or altogether the Chair 
had to exercise its authority 1,874 times. Now, in a well. 
ordered Assembly the intervention of the Chairman should 
be exceedingly rare.” Granting only five minutes for 
each interruption of the kind—and it often occupies much 
more—one hundred and fifty hours of the short working-time 
of Parliament is consumed in sterile and undignified collisions 
between the Chair and the obstructive Members. This is, of 
course, independent of the time wasted in ridiculous questions 
ini motions intended only to obstruct, in divisions upon the 
motion to adjourn, in speeches deliberately uttered in order to 
waste working-time, and in the rare, but disgraceful, efforts to 
make the progress of business impossible by overt obstruction 
on the part of a minority “using the forms of the House” 
so as to paralyse its action. The total result is, of course, 
to render Parliament powerless, and compel the people either 
to do without the legislation they desire, or to secure 
it by threatening agitation out of doors. The Government 
goes on, for obstruction is not censure, but Parliament is 
arrested like a locomotive in the mud. 

Sir Lyon Playfair, we are happy to see, does not propose 
childish remedies for the evil; but while suggesting a limita. 
tion on the length of speeches which would, we fear, do little 
good, and approving devolution and some other reforms, he 
demands unhesitatingly the only cure which will be in any sufi- 
cient way effective,—namely, the Closure pure and simple. 
If the House thinks it has had enough of Obstruction, it 
should be permitted to say so, and then pass or reject the 
measure before it, be it Bill, or Resolution, or Vote of Approval, 
without more talk. This is the rule of the French Assembl 
and of Congress ; and in both Legislatures it is admitted that 
without it business could never get done. It is the rule 
observed, though not formulated, in every public meeting, and 
enforced sometimes, as we have observed, by the effective 
sanction of flying brickbats; and it has, in the House of 
Commons, become indispensable. All the palliative sug- 
gestions have failed, and the electors are driven back upon two 
alternatives. Hither they must allow the majority to close debate 
by a silent vote, or Parliament must cease to act, and remain 
paralysed till the suspension of its functions produces either a 
great catastrophe or a man strong enough to make Obstruction 
treason, and inflict its penalties. It may be necessary, we fear 
it will be, to make insult to the Speaker a legal offence, like 
insult to a Judge; but the true Closure is indispensable, even 
if it takes the waste of a Session to get it passed. An army 
might as well consent to march in fetters, as Members try to 
conduct business under the present forms, A radical reform 
in Procedure is indispensable ; and we trust the constituencies, 
whatever else they do or neglect, will, even at the eleventh 
hour, reject every candidate, even if he be Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, who does not on this subject give an explicit pledge. 
Every such candidate is an open enemy of the existing Con- 
stitution, which cannot last unless Obstruction be finally put 
down. 





A METROPOLITAN MUDDLE. 


A ‘ SHOCKING example’ of the evil effects of irresponsible 
local government in London has been afforded by the 
controversy which has been raging during the last fortnight 
over the expenditure of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
The immediate cause of the controversy has been the frightful 
scandals in connection with the Eastern or Homerton Hospitals, 
some of the incidents of which we expounded to our astonish 
readers during the past summer. But this has given rise to 4 
general and well-founded complaint against the whole manage 
ment and conduct of the Board. This Board was only created 
under an Act of 1867. But its expenditure has risen by 
leaps and bounds, till it now exceeds half-a-million a year 
From a Return published this summer it appears that the 
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£400,000 in 1881, to £514,000 in 1882, and to £550,000 in 
1884, The Board pleads, to some extent justly, that it has had 
additional duties thrust upon it, and has had to cope with an 
epidemic of small-pox. But there is no doubt that its expendi- 
ture has increased out of all reason, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. The details of its expenditure are not 
forthcoming. Some of its hospitals and asylums appear 
to be well managed—some are certainly ill-managed. The 
two Eastern or Homerton Hospitals, in which alone the details 
have been gone into, have been scandalously mismanaged. The 
worst records of mismanagement contain nothing which could 
surpass this scandalous chronicle. In 1880 a daily average of 
213 patients cost £23,000. In 1881, a certain Mr, Hodges, 
who lived “‘ upon his independent means, consisting of house- 
property, ground-rents, &c.,” was appointed Chairman of the 
Eastern Hospitals Committee. That year a marked rise was 
noticeable in the accounts for the second half-year. For the whole 
year an average of 291 patients cost £38,500. The next year an 
average of only 232 patients cost £41,300. In 1883 a still lower 
average, 223, cost £52,000, and in 1884 an average of 288 
cost £56,460. They were a very happy family at Homerton 
during that period. Everything was left by the Board to the 
Committee ; everything was left by the Committee to Mr. 
Hodges and the steward, Mr. Bashford. The Board appeared 
to exercise no sort of supervision or check over their Com- 
mittee. The Chairman of the Committee, with the aid of the 
Clerk to the Board, Mr. Jebb, rode roughshod over the 
orders of the Board. It was a fixed rule of the Board that 
cheques should only be paid to the person for whom they 
were made out, or an agent duly authorised in writing. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Jebb admitted that “in one instance” he 
remembered having paid away a cheque to a person other 
than the person duly authorised to receive it. That one 
instance was when he handed a cheque to a contractor with 
the Eastern Hospitals Committee to Mr. Hodges, the Chairman 
of that Committee. Under a little gentle pressure from the 
Local Government Inspectors, Mr. Jebb’s memory expanded. 
The one instance grew to * possibly two or three, but only for 
£20 or £30—not more than £50.” The two or three instances 
again expanded into divers cheques for five, six, and seven 
different people, handed to Mr. Hodges during a period of a year. 
The amount grew more rapidly than Falstaff’s men in buckram. 
One cheque alone was admitted to be for £418 14s. 5d.; and, 
finally, Mr. Jebb would not swear that he had not handed Mr, 
Hodges cheques for other people for £5,000. We are not 
aware whether Mr. Jebb still remains clerk to the Board. Mr. 
Hodges discovered, at the end of 1884, that his health unfitted 
him for further duties as Chairman of the Committee. By an 
odd coincidence, a sub-committee of the Board was then sitting 
on the subject of the Homerton Hospital expenses. By an even 
odder coincidence, the wine bill of the Homerton Hcspital, which 
for the quarter ending Michaelmas, 1884, was £846 12s. 9d., 
with a daily average of 235 patients, shrunk in the quarter 
ended Lady Day, 1885, to £52 7s., for a daily average 
of 230 patients. What a thirsty set those five additional 
patients must have been, whose absence made a differ- 
ence of nearly £800 in the wine bill in a single quarter! 
It is only fair to add, that with the five patients and 
Mr, Hodges, the Chairman, there disappeared into private 
life also the steward, Mr. Bashford; Mr. Freethy, the clerk 
to the Eastern Hospitals Committee ; Mr. Lapham, clerk and 
brother-in-law to the steward, whose bashfulness for a long 
ume prevented his attendance at the inquiry, though much 
“wanted ;” divers contractors to the hospital, and the Medical 
Superintendent, whose * liberal treatment” of the patients in 
the matter of diet did not, he complained, win him the 
“liberal treatment” of the Managers, who actually suspended 
him. Mr. Bashford’s direct mementoes of the hospital are 
simple and touching, being only an oak desk and a doll’s house, 
which were the only two articles he had made for him at 
the hospital, though, with a creditable aversion to vain 
oath-taking, he would not swear that he had not had 
anything else made there. But he has at Jeast the 
pleasant memory of having sent back two boxes of cigars 
forwarded io him by one of the hospital contractors, though a 
dozen of Moselle from the same person, by some oversight, 
Temained in his hands. Poor Mr. Hodges takes no memento 
of his disinterested services but a vote of thanks from the Board 
and a diamond stud. The history of this diamond stud is 
almost as obscure as that of the famous diamond necklace. It is 
not quite clear whether it reached Mr. Hodges after or before a 
dinner at the Aquarium given him by some of his personal 
friends to celebrate his sixtieth birthday ; and it is creditable 





to the amiability of Mr. Hodges that among those personal 
friends were to be found Mr. Bashford, the steward—the auctor 
celebrationis—and divers persons, contractors to the hospital 
who had come to entertain a strong admiration for him from 
their business experience. The exact mode, too, in which 
the diamond stud arrived at Mr. Hodges’s person is not certain. 
His impression was that it arrived in a letter; some other 
witnesses thought that it had been given personally at the 
Aquarium. What is certain, is that it did reach him, and that 
he * means to keep it.” No doubt, it will serve to recall many 
a pleasant little fortnightly and annual dinner at the Hospital 
cost, and if acertain menu produced was—though on that some 
doubt was thrown—a sample of those delightful repasts, not 
without the savoury memory of “ thick turtle,’ and tender 
recollections of “ sweetbreads larded and tomatoes.” 

The crude character of the Guardian and Vestryman ol 
London was well shown at the Conference held to consider the 
expenditure of the Asylums Board a fortnight ago. A proposal 
was actually made that the Treasury should be asked to prosecute 
some of the persons whose evidence at the Local Government 
Board inquiry proved such refreshing reading. For the credit of 
the gratitude, good sense, and fellow-feeling of our rulers, 
we are glad to be able to state that the proposal was rejected 
by twenty-three to twenty. It was resolved instead to ask for 
a Parliamentary inquiry next Session into the whole adminis- 
tration of the Asylums Board, when it is certain that the 
whole matter will have been forgotten, and we may hope the 
Board itself will have ceased to exist. The Board itself, 
through its Chairman and Vice-Chairman, at the meeting 
loudly protested its readiness to accept an inquiry. But 
they both took occasion, at the usual meeting of the Board 
last Saturday, to make long speeches to show how entirely 
faultless they were, and that if there was any fault it was all 
the fault of those wretched Vestries who had failed in their 
duties. Far be it from us to defend the Vestries who were 
empowered by an Act of 1866 to form their own hospitals, 
and have formed none. The Board protests that it was only 
intended to provide for pauper patients, and that 90 per cent. 
of its patients are not paupers. But in 1869 the Board were 
expressly empowered to take in non-paupers, and to recover 
the expenses from them. It is absurd to expect the smaller 
body to do what the larger body can do better. Moreover, 
probably in most cases, the recovery of the expenses by the 
Vestry would end in a loss to the ratepayers, and in a large 
number of cases would result in converting the patient 
into a pauper if he was not one before. As regards the 
Eastern Hospital, one fact alone will show that no sort of 
control over its committees was exercised by the Board. One 
contractor tendered for precisely the same stuff to make precisely 
the same dresser for the master at the two different hospitals. 
For one hospital the tender was 19s. 6d., for the Eastern 
Hospital, £1 19s. 6d. Both tenders were accepted, and the 
Board never knew that it was paying two wholly different 
prices for the same article to the same man. This is only one 
instance out of many of the same kind that might be adduced. 
But this alone justifies us in saying that the Asylums Board is as 
incompetent and incapable as its constitution would lead us toex- 
pectit would be. The Asylums Board is a conspicuous proof of the 
absolute necessity for a single central government for London, 
directly elected by the ratepayers, and responsible to them for all 
matters of sanitary and poor-law administration, A Board of 
sixty members, partly Crown nominees and partly elected by 
the partly nominee, partly elective Guardians, who are them- 
selves elected on a vicious system, and whose functions, on its 
own showing, clash, or are inextricably entangled with those 
of the Vestries, is of an inherently feeble constitution. Con- 
solidation of bodies and concentration of powers are essential to 
the good government of London. Only with a central body, to 
the spur and rein of which the local body with delegated 
functions is subject, can we hope for even a decent financial 
administration in the Metropolis. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND [TS REFORMERS. 
( UR readers will find in another column a circular addreseed 

by one of the most distinguished teachers among the 
Graduates of the University of London to the members of Con- 
vocation, on the subject of the meeting of Convocation called 
for next Tuesday and the character of the revolution which it is 
then proposed to initiate. We commend all that Mr. Magnus 
says to the earnest attention of the graduates of the Uni- 
versity ; for of this we feel certain, that if Lord Justice Fry's 
motion should be carried without amendment, it will produce 
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almost as little effect as if it be simply rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. The scheme which he proposes 
has so little root in the past life of the University, and is 
so little adapted to the functions that University fulfils, that 
you might as well attempt to graft a vine on a bread-fruit 
tree, as to develop the existing University into the University 
of Lord Justice Fry’s dream. 

What the graduates of the University of London have to 
remember is that by far the greater part of the existing work 
of the University is done for students who have prepared 
themselves either by private tuition or by attending the 
classes of some provincial College for the tests to which the 
University submits them. Lord Justice Fry’s revolutionary 
scheme proposes to create a University especially suited for the 
pupils of London Colleges and Schools, one for the examina- 
tions of which no students except the students of London 
Colleges and Schools could expect to be perfectly fitted. 
Now, this is a blot in the scheme so serious that it altogether 
destroys its value. Under the new scheme, the students who now 
flock to the University from all parts of the United Kingdom,— 
from Roman Catholic Colleges, from Independent Colleges, from 
schools in the North, South, East, and West at a great distance 
from London, and from hundreds of private tutors,—will feel 
that they are placed at a deadly disadvantage, as compared 
with the students of University College, London, King’s 
College, London, and the various London Medical Schools. 
We say, then, that this sense of disadvantage under which the 
new scheme proposes to place so large a proportion of the 
aspirants for London degrees will seriously diminish the number 
of, candidates of that very large class for whom the University 
discharges at present by far the greatest part of its work, and 
perhaps even its most useful work. 

But in the second place, we assert that the London 
Colleges and Schools for whom this revolution is te be carried 
out will themselves suffer, and suffer seriously, by the pro- 
posed changes. We are not amongst those who think with 
Lord Sherbrooke that the examiners who test education should 
be kept absolutely distinct from the teachers who give the 
education, lest, perchance, they should be too much disposed 
to look with a lenient eye on deficiencies and faults of which 
they were themselves guilty. We believe that education cannot 
be properly tested except by hearty co-operation between those 
who give it and those who have got their training elsewhere, 
and have pursued other methods than those in favour amongst 
the teachers of the students to be tested. We heartily wish 
to see such co-operation genuine and willing. But we should 
be sorry, indeed, to enable any set of teachers practically to 
appoint the examiners of those whom they have themselves 
taught. There ought to be on the Senate of the University 
a very considerable excess in the number of those who are 
quite independent of the teachers, as compared with the num- 
ber of those who are practically engaged in teaching the candi- 
dates for degrees. We trust that Convocation will see the 
wisdom and justice of this principle, and will guard it as one 
of the chief conditions of impartiality and success. If they 
do, they will render as great a service even to the London 
students, as they will undoubtedly render to those candidates 
from afar who know nothing of the London classes, and who 
cannot be familiar with the special methods of instruction 
which are in favour in London. 








GRACE. 

* Tyieeresr the many ambiguities of English speech. 
me probably there is none of a more perplexing kind than 
that which allows us but one word to expresss gracefulness, and 
the grace granted to the heart of man. In both senses, we sup- 
pose that grace was originally a religious word; but the religion 
of the old pagan world regarded gracefulness as the highest 
of divine gifts, while the deeper religion which supplanted 
paganism perceived that that which gives grace to human 
gestures and actions is often as far as the poles asunder from 
that which excludes the spirit of selfishness, and binds man to 
the higher world for which he is destined. Still, there is some- 
thing strange in the strict limitation of grace in its lower 
sense,—in the sense of gracefulness,—to superficial beauties 
which at heart we are disposed to depreciate almost at the 
very moment when we most admire them. Take the mean- 
ing of the word as a quality of poetry. Do we really regard 
‘ graceful’ as a term of praise when we apply it to verse? Here, 
for instance, is a first-rate judge, a most skilful and happy com- 
poser of our own day, giving us this line as the true interpre- 
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tation of womanly grace,—“It was all that was graceful, 
intangible, light.” Apply that to any poem worthy of any great 
poet at his best, and would he be content with such praise P 
Would he not feel that the limitation of the praise was far more 
emphatic than the praise itself? Do we mean by grace, when 
we attribute it to poetic work, anything beyond what pleases us 
by its airy, transient, almost impalpable harmony of effect; and 
not only so, but does not the word rather suggest to us what 
is essentially deficient in strength and durability, —something 
mutable, evanescent, and that wins rather by ease and happy 
modulation of tone orform, than byits intrinsic virtue? Yet grace, 
in the higher sense, in the theologic sense, is the security for all 
that is strongest and most durable,—is, indeed, that without 
which nothing can be strong or durable at all, being, as it is, the 
moulding power whereby man is really transfigured into the 
higher nature of the divine and the immutable. How is it that 
the same word in its different significations should represent 
both that which is most accidental and that which is mogt 
essential, that which is most mutable and that which is mogt 
constant, that which is most intangible and that which is most 
real ? 

We suppose the reason to be that in each case alike the 
quality which is represented by the word ‘ grace’ is known to 
be absolutely involuntary, and, indeed, beyond the reach of 
effort. No clumsy person, whether clumsy in mind or clumsy 
in body, ever yet acquired grace for himself, though he may, 
perhaps, have reduced his clumsiness to a minimum. And no 
graceless person, with all his striving, ever wrested divine grace 
for himself by any efforts of his own, though he may have received 
it, if he were humble enough in spirit, as the reward of humility 
and obedience. Thus the two kinds of grace resemble each other 
in being, when given, absolutely spontaneous, absolutely inde. 
pendent of painstaking efforts. Again, not only are both kinds 
of grace beyond the acquisition of effort, however painstaking, 
but both, in their very different spheres, produce the same 
effect of harmonising all the movements that are within their 
influence. Grace of body harmonises every gesture so as to be 
in keeping with the expression of the countenance. Grace of 
mind gives singleness of effect to a great variety of different 
expressions, where we might have expected dispersed and in- 
consistent traits. Grace of spirit brings all the motives into 
subjection to one ruling and assimilating purpose. Here, for 
instance, in a volume of very graceful society-poems, is a play- 
ful picture of grace of mind, in which, perhaps, deeper touches 
implying the higher kind of grace are not entirely absent :— 


“THe Curxé’s Procress.* 
Monsieur the Curé down the street 
Comes with his kind old face,— 
With his coat worn bare, and his straggling hair, 
And his green umbrella-case. 


You may gee him pass by the little ‘Grande Place,’ 
And the tiny ‘ Hétel-de-Ville,’ 

He smiles as he goes, to the feuriste Rose, 
And the pompier Théophile. 

He turns, as a rule, through the ‘ Marché’ coo!, 
Where the noisy fish-wives call ; 

And his compliment pays to the ‘belle Thérése,’ 
As she knits in her dusky stall. 

There’s a letter to drop at the locksmith’s shcp, 
And Toto, the locksmith’s niece, 

Has jubilant hopes, for the Curé gropes 
In his tails for a pain d’épice. 


There’s a little dispute with a merchant of fruit 
Who is said to be heterodox, 

That will ended be with a ‘ Ma fot, oui!’ 
And a pinch from the Curé’s box. 


There is also a word that no one heard 
To the furrier’s daughter Lou. ; 

And a pale cheek fed with a flickoring red, 
And a ‘Bon Dieu garde M’sieu !’ 

But a grander way for the Sous-Préfet, 
And a bow for Ma’am’selle Anne; 

And a mock ‘ off-hat’ to the Notary’s cat, 
And a nod to the Sacristan :— 


For ever through life the Curé goes 
Vich a smile on his kind old face— 
With his coat worn bare, and his straggling hair, 
And his green umbrella-case.” 
Here is a picture, as graceful as it is playful, of the mind which 
is kindly to its very depths, so kindly that all the actions it 
originates are in harmony with the wish to make others happy: 
In the same sense, we should say that there is no grace im any of 
ETE. 





* Atthe Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 
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par modern poets or writers so perfect as the grace of Goldsmith, 
whose conceptions, whether humorous or pathetic, seem to be 

eated by an atmosphere of sympathy that subdues and 
nelows the whole, and gives it its well-marked effect of moral 


grace. 
What we want, however, to insist on is the connection between 
the meaning of grace in its lowest sense of mere beauty or 
harmony of life and movement, with its meaning in that highest 
sense in which it implies a definite divine gift, a heart overruled 
by an influence higher than its own. Grace, in the former sense, 
usually implies something rather superficial in its character, some- 
thing that is due to the harmonious proportion of the various 
powers, rather than to any nobility of spirit that moves in them. 
Grace, in the latter sense, always means that which transfigures 
and harmonises man from a source that is above man, and, there- 
fore, from a source that corresponds much more closely with the 
higher elements of man’s nature than with the lower elements. And 
yet how closely the two kinds of grace are associated we shall see 
ina moment, if we take the highest specimens we can find of grace 
inliterary style,—grace like that of Mr. Austin Dobson’s delicate 
verses, with such grace as the grace of Bacon’s noblest passages, 
or Ruskin’s, or Newman’s, or the grace of that kind of poetry 
which especially takes the mind by its spiritual harmonies. The 
lightness and ease of movement which always belongs to grace 
in the lowest sense, belongs also, though in a region where 
lightness and ease of movement would seem difficult if not 
impossible, to that which is the fruit of what we would 
venture to call divine grace. Take such a sentence, for 
instance, as this of Bacon’s:— Prosperity is the blessing 
of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benediction and the clearer 
revelation of God’s favour. Yet even in the Old Testa- 
ment, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many 
hearselike airs as carols. And the pencil of the Holy Ghost 
hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon.” Here we have grace of style in a far 
higher sense than that which denotes mere lightness and ease 
of movement, or mere harmony between thought and word. It 
implies also a consent and concurrence of Bacon’s own soul 
with the greater realities behind Nature,—a consent and con- 
currence which we are accustomed to attribute to the over- 
mastering power of divine grace. Or take Mr. Ruskin :—“‘ Even 
among our own hills of Scotland and Cumberland, though 
often too barren to be perfectly beautiful, and always too low 
to be perfectly sublime, it is strange how many deep sources of 
delight are gathered into the compass of their glens and vales; 
and how, down to the most secret cluster of their far-away 
flowers, and the idlest leap of their straying streamlets, the 
whole heart of Nature seems thirsting to give, and still to give, 
shedding forth her everlasting beneficence with a profusion so 
patient, so passionate, that our utmost observance and thank- 
faolness are but, at best, neglect of her nobleness, and apathy to 
her love.” There, surely, you have a grace which endeavours 
to kindle our gratitude rather than to excite our admiration, 
and which yet excites our admiration also by its gracefulness, 
even while it effects its deeper purpose. Or, take again the 
celebrated passage in which Newman descants on the 
marvels of music and the wonder of their evolution out of 
elements apparently so crude and simple,—and insists that to 
analyse so much into so little is to explain away the mystery, 
not to explain it :— There are seven notes in the scale; make 
them fourteen, yet what a slender outfit for so vast an enter- 
prise! What science brings so much ont of so little? Out of 
what poor elements does some great master in it create his new 
world ! Shall we say that all this exuberant inventiveness is a 
mere Ingenuity or trick of art, like some game or fashion of the 
day, without reality, without meaning P We may do so, and then 
perhaps we shall also assert the science of theology to be a 
matter of words; yet as there is a divinity in the theology of 
the Church which those who feel cannot communicate, so is 
there also in the wonderful creation of sublimity and 
veauty of which I am speaking. To many men the very 
names which the science employs are utterly incompre- 
hensible. To speak of an idea or a subject seems to 
be fanciful or trifling; to speak of the views which it 
Opens upon us to be childish extravagance; yet is it 
Possible that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of 
notes, so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so 
various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound which is gone 
and perishes? Can it be that these mysterious stirrings of 


heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we know 
not what, and awful impressions from we know not whence, should 
be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes and goes, 
and begins and ends in itself? Itis notso; it cannot be. No; they 
have escaped from some higher sphere; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium of created.sound; they are 
echoes from our home; they are the voice of angels, or the 


maguificat of saints, or the living laws of divine governance, 
or the divine attributes; something are they besides themselves 
which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter,—though mortal 
man, and he perhaps not otherwise distinguished above his 
fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.” The grace of that passage 
surely is grace in a very different sense of the word from that in 
which we apply it toa graceful gesture or a graceful acknowledg- 
mentof thanks. It is a passage of which the harmonies seem to 
be as much translated from some higher sphere, as even the 
greatest choruses of Handel or Mendelssohn. The grace there 
is grace, surely, in the highest sense, though it includes 
grace in the lowest; the grace of the modulation is lost in 
the grace of the thought; the grace of the thought is absorbed 
in the grace of the feeling; and the grace of the feeling is a 
mere effluence of that higher influence which attuned the 
feeling to its own movements. Or, to pass from prose to poetry, 
who does not feel that such lines as these of Henry Vaughan’s, 
though full of grace in the weaker sense of gracefulness, are 
still fuller of grace in that deeper sense which we ascribe to the 
Psalms of David and the letters of St. Paul :— 
“They are all gone into the world of light, 
And I alone sit lingering here ; 


Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint. beams in which this hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days; 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 


O holy hope and high humility,— 
High as the Heavens above ! 
These are your walks, and you have showed them me 
To kindle my cold love.” 
Surely we-see there the link between that poorer grace which is 
merely gracefulness, and the grace which is a divine gift, and a 
divine gift, moreover, which so takes command of the mind. as to 
weave all its thoughts and feelings into the context of some 
sweet and rich harmony. It is no accident of language which 
connects so strangely the harmony of gesture or motion with 
a deeper and richer harmony of moral temper and attitude, 
such as cannot be secured at all for man except by the response 
of his whole nature to an influence shed upon it from above. 
RURAL REBUILDING. 

M** Y of our readers may have been a little surprised to 
al notice that we consider it just, “on sanitary grounds,” 
to compel the addition of an allotment to a rural cottage. We 
made the suggestion, however, or rather repeated an old one, 
upon good evidence, and with a definite intention in the use of 
the word “sanitary.” It seems absurd, of course, to insist that 
a garden is essential to the health of a cottage, when half our 
population lives in cities and never sees a garden; but the 
demand for all that has, as we hope to show, as reasonable a 
foundation as the demand for any sanitary condition whatever. 
The need arises in this way. In England almost alone of the 
countries of the world the general idea of a fitting house for a 
labourer has completely outstripped, not only the provision of 
such houses, but the labourer’s means of paying for them. To 
begin with, the cottage, however humble, must be healthy; and 
a healthy cottage implies arrangements in the way of windows, 
drainage, sanitary appurtenances, and sound roofs, of which 
no cottagers outside England, the Northern States of the Union, 
and Switzerland ever dreamed, and which all cost, in propor- 
tion to the expense of the shell, much money. You can build a 
hovel for very little; but a hovel is not a cottage, which should 
be in every respect—except, perhaps, the roof—a humble house. 
Then the English cottagers, partly from goodness and partly 
from badness, have begun to insist upon many rooms—or, at 
all events, to feel ill-treated if they have not got them. They 
take in lodgers under pressure of want, it is true; but they are 
in numberless cases ashamed of the consequent over-crowding, 





and will even deny the lodgers with a pertinacity not entirely 
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due to the fear of the land-agent’s anger. Now, it may be 
broadly stated that the human race, some trifle of twenty 
millions or so excepted, is housed at the rate of one room 
per family, and does not feel that grievous; but the English- 
man does feel it, and not only feels it, but has awoke to a 
consciousness that makes the grievance injurious to his moral 
character. Overcrowding takes much even of the instinctive 
good out of him, and the demand for relieving it is consequently 
at once peremptory and just. Sometimes that demand goes, 
perhaps, beyond the true necessity. Mr. W. Menzies, we 
perceive, for instance—who may be called a kind of hereditary 
architect in cottages, being the son of the Queen’s surveyor 
at Windsor, who wrote the well-known “ Suggestions” on 
labourers’ cottages—observes, in his excellent book of plans for 
cottages, that three bedrooms are almost indispensable to a 
decent habitation. That, however, is rather the ideal of a 
humanitarian than of a political economist. Two would, 
probably, be sufficient,—the boys, as they grow up, sleeping 
on settles in the kitchen, or in recesses, as in Russia; but 
in any case two aro indispensable, and that implies a cottage 
of at least four rooms, with sanitary appurtenances, as the 
least that will satisfy modern feeling, which, we must add, when 
once aroused, is an imperative feeling never again to be reasoned 
or soothed away. The British labourer, in fact, under the con- 
ditions of his civilisation, of his climate, and of the examples 
around him, requires, and ought to have, just four times the 
average accommodation demanded by the labourers of the world, 
and it is not ready for him. One-third of all the cottages in 
the country, and perhaps more, ought to be rebuilt from the 
ground; and that undertaking, though by no means impos- 
sible, and, indeed, sure to be accomplished within the next 
twenty years, for the class which votes always improves 
in condition, will be a most costly and tedious one, unless 
the labourer can pay interest on the outlay. It is next to 
impossible, except in districts where the haulage ‘of materials 
is unnecessary, or where the land itself gives the materials, to 
build a pair of cottages for less than £300, economy below that 
point resulting either in a refusal of many necessities, or in the 
wasteful destructibility which now prevails. An English 
cottage, unless built by a rich squire for the sake of appear- 
ance rather than from necessity, or unless an inheritance from 
a distant past, is always a weak structure, with thin walls, 
badly fitting woodwork, and imperfectly fastened roof. It is 
always wanting repairs; in five years, if they are not given, it 
becomes noxious; and if it is deserted, in a twelvemonth it is 
little but a ruin. The writer has seen recently deserted cottages 
in which the woodwork had become touchwood, the roof had 
fallen down, and the walls might have been prodded 
down with a stout walking-cane. There are cottages to 
be found in parts of Scotland and of our own Northern 
counties, and here and there in the South, which seem to 
be as solid as the ground they stand on, and which in 
reality have lasted almost without repair for hundreds of years ; 
but, as a rule, goneral throughout England, durability is not in 
them. Yet there is no country where durability would be so 
valuable, or so casily attained, the keynote of the situation 
being that in the English villages it would pay to build cottages 
to last for ever. The number required never increases—the rural 
population slightly declining —there can never beany great altera- 
tion of village localities; and as land must be cultivated, there 
must always b3 men who want that precise kind of accommo- 
dation. If cottages only paid interest, it would be worth while 
to scatter over an estate cottages completely suited to modern 
wants, and, like two villages that the writer recently examined 
in Devonshire, likely to last three hundred years with ordinary 
care. But thon, cottages do not pay. 


That is the true and the sufficient reason why English rural 
cottages are 60 bad. The labourer cannot spare out of his 
wages a cash rental which will pay even 4 per cent. interest upon 
the £150 which will house him endurably, or the £200 which 
will house him well. How is he to do it? He receives 
in silver,—and perquisites will not pay rent,—say, from 
12s. a week in Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, to 15s. in East 
Anglia, and even 163. in the North; and he cannot, or, at all 
events, will not, pay a fourth of his whole wage for rent. The 
classes above him only pay a tenth, or in extreme cases, a sixth, 
and his margin for superfluities is much less than theirs. 
Remember, children’s wages and the like do not enter into the 
account, for the labourer is just like other people, and 
wants his cottage, not in middle age only, but during the 
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first ten years of his marriage also, when the child 
; : é ren 
multiply and overcrowding kills them out like flies, He 
is fcrced, therefore, into one of two plans, to take 4 
farmer’s cottage at a low rent, conceded in aid of wages, and 
thus give up all chance of a home—for if discharged he must 
flit at once—or to inhabit one of the infamous cottages run up 
by little builders, who hope to get 6 per cent. out of rotten 
bricks, new wood, and a total neglect of sanitary precautions 
They will buy the swampy bit of a field for a site because of its 
cheapness, and would like to hang Mr. Menzies for suggesting 
that “six inches of concrete” underneath the floor is always in. 
dispensable. We should just like to confiscate every “ builder's 
cottage” in which that requirement had been neglected, and see 
how many would remain. The labourer ought to have an alterna. 
tive; and in spite of the immense sacrifices made by a few land. 
lords, he never will have one, never will be housed as medical science 
and English moral feeling require, unless he can pay interestonthe 
cost. Allowing that two-thirds of his class are properly housed 
already,—which is an absurdly exaggerated estimate,—there 
remain 200,000 cottages to be built, which ought, if they are 
to be durable, roomy, and satisfactory both to the “ gani. 
tary authority ” and the clergyman, to cost £200 a piece, or 
forty millions sterling. That is not an impossible sum. It 
is an easy sum, if only interest is forthcoming; but it is a 
sum which the “ jerry ” builders will not find, and which 
cannot be raised by subscription, even if all the subscribers 
are landlords, with Mr. Chamberlain to whip them up to 
their work. The just and the fitting way of housing the 
working poor in a country of freemen is to ask of them a rent 
paying 4 per cent. on outlay; and the only way to do that is to 
attach an acre of land to the new cottage. It need not be 
round the cottage, for, though that is best, the labourer, like 
his betters, thirsts for society; but it must be near. With 
that the labourer can pay rent; and till he pays rent—adeqnate 
reut—he will never be properly housed. As the Commissioners 
of Inquiry into the Housing of the Working-class say :— 

“Tt seems clear that in hardly any case do the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers permit them to pay such a rent as would enable a 
builder to provide suitable accommodation at a remunerative rate of 
interest; but according to evidence given before the Commission, 
the addition of plots of land to the cottages would go far to 
remove the difficulty. ..... The witnesses from the raral 
districts gave a large mass of evidence, showing that the 
cultivation of a plot of land attached to the dwelling was of 
the greatest advantage from every point of view to the labour. 
iog classes in the country. The evidence on the point was 
unanimous, whether in reference to plots of arable or of pasture 
land, of potato or of garden ground. Evidence was given of the 
great desire which the labourers have for a piece of land to culti- 
vate themselves. It was shown that when they had land to cultivate 
they spent the time upon it which might otherwise be less advan- 
tageously employed ; consequently, the possession of a plot of ground, 
by its encouragement of thrifty habits and of labour which would 
otherwise not be exerted, was of general benefit to the community as 
well as to the cottager and his family. As far as the labourers are 
themselves concerned, it was pointed out that they could afford 
higher rents for better dwellings if they had some ground to cultivate 
attached to the cottages, as the possession of land would add largely 
to their yearly income and it was shown how this profit could be 
made by the labourers putting into the ground an occasional hour's 
or half an hour’s work whenever they had time to spare. It was 
mentioned that another advantage of having ground attached to 
cottages was that, in the case of infectious disease, isolation could be 
carried out without deprivation of fresh air. This may be only a 
minor reason for the possession of land by the labourer, but when the 
ravages of contagious illnesses in villages are considered, it is not 
without its importance.” 

That is why we maintain that a garden to a labourer’s cottage 
may fairly be included within the provisions of a wise and 
beneficial sanitary law. 





DICKENS PICTURES. 

E have been accustomed to hear, for some years past, 

that Scott is no longer read, that the present genera- 

tion does not care for the manly men and the womanly 
women who are Sir Walter’s heroes and heroines. The 
statement has never convinced us. No doubt there are 
sections of ‘Society’ who do not read Scott, or any other 
author whose works demand head and heart for their apprecia- 
tion; there are circles in which, if one mentioned the 
“ Desdichado,” one would be met with a peculiar expression of 
polite non-comprehension which implies that the speaker 1 
regarded as a fool or a fogey, in either case as a bore; and if 
one alluded to Quentin Durward, the best way ont of the scrape 
would be by explaining that he was a young man who had 
something to do with Mr. Irving’s Louis XI. As for Amy 
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Robsart and Alice Bridgenorth, Minna Troil and Lucy Ashton, 
guch heroines as they are as much out of date as the “ Keepsake” 
peanties, and Major Calder Campbell’s sonnets de circonstance. 
This, however, is of limited application ; it is out of a very 
gmall field that Diana Vernon has been beaten by Kate 
Coventry, and Waverley and Ivanhoe by the plunger and the 
masher. The sound-hearted masses read Scott and love him, 
as the steady sale of innumerable editions of his works proves. 
Mr. Linton’s portraits of Edward Waverley and Rose Brad- 
wardine, exhibited at the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
this season, were as eagerly inspected, and their resemblance to 
the visitors’ notions of those two refined creations of the Wizard's 
genius were as warmly discussed, as the presentments of the 
real or presumed illustrations of the age that overcrowded the 
yarious art collections. 


It is very much the same with regard to Dickens, although, 
as yet, the assertion that he is no longer read, that his style 
is out of date, that quotations from his works are apt to 
miss,—in short, that the great humourist is on the way to 
oblivion,—is not so bold as that which traduces the nation with 
Sir Walter’s novels for its text. That there are some excellent 
persons so unfortunately constituted as to be unable to 
appreciate Dickens, in spite of intellectual organisations 
in all other respects admirable, is true, just as there are 
snobs so vulgar as to find “ Pickwick” “too low-life for their 


“taste;” but these exceptions always existed; they are not a 


product of the lapse of time. The people who ‘can’t read’ 
Dickens are not the same sort of people who ‘can’t read’ 
Scott. The inability of the former proceeds from lack of a sense 
of humour, the inability of the latter from the general ignorance 
of ‘Society’ of the subjects and the times that furnished 
Sir Walter’s materials, and also from the vitiated mental 
condition which an unbridled course of quite modern novel- 
reading must produce, as inevitably as drinking drugged liquor 
will produce disease. But, after all, these terrible examples, of 
a privation in the case of the class who cannot read Dickens, 
of a vice in the case of those who cannot read Scott, are 
few in number, and form the exception that proves the 
rule. We are far from the days when fashionable society, 
that little world which thinks itself the biggest of all, hung 
on the square-cut skirts of Samuel Richardson; and the 
estimation in which any author is really held is unfairly 
judged if it be reckoned up by the ability or inclination of that 
class to read him or talk about him. Such a standard is 
especially inapplicable in the case of Dickens, who, less than any 
novelist of approximate note, wrote for, courted, or cared for that 
class. He did not, indeed, understand, and when he intended to 
describe and satirise, he distorted and caricatured it ; very rarely 
do we find the best and most characteristic qualities of his 
humour displayed in his treatment of its follies and pretences. 
His faithful admirers—and they are the multitude—may recon- 
cile themselves to the idea of the people who cannot read 
Dickens, by the reflection that they are those whom Dickens did 
not want or intend to read him. 


The same collection of paintings in which Mr. Linton’s 
“Waverley” and “ Rose Bradwardine” figured, gave the mere 
public the additional gratification of beholding a tribute to that 
other unread author who enriched the world, under the inclusive 
title “Master Humphrey’s Clock,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” 
with a masterpiece of humour and pathos,—true pathos in 
this instance,—and “ Barnaby Rudge,” one of the finest plots in 
fiction. Eight Dickens pictures made part of the exhibition of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours ; seven of these 
are illustrative of passages in “ Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 
Of the eighth, a picture of David Copperfield’s explanation 
with Agnes Wickfield when he returns from his wanderings 
after Dora’s death, it is only possible to say that any- 
thing more unlike the late-recognised angel of David's life 
than the sullen-looking, clumsy young woman, who stands 
listening, in an awkward attitude and a green gown, 
to a correctly high-collared and long-booted David, it 
would be difficult to imagine. The work-basket, afterwards 
elaborated into Esther Summerson’s desperately virtuous 
key-basket, the bore of “ Bleak House,” is easily to be 
recognised. The other seven pictures are delightful when 
one comes to know them; but at first one looks at them 
with a half-jealous reluctance to interfere with the rooted 
temembrance and impression of the dear old Brown and Catter- 
mole drawings that made the long train of figures live, from that 
‘rst wandering of Master Humphrey through the silent streets 


of London, where the closed houses “ shut up as many fancies 
as a madman’s brain,” to the phantom friends of Barnaby 
Rudge, and the vision which realised itself in the wood when 
Sir John Chester and Mr. Haredale crossed’ swords at last. 
“Dolly Varden’s Visit to Miss Haredale” is first on the list : is 
this owr Dolly, with her cherry-coloured ribbons and her petu- 
lant prettiness, and her consciousness of conquest from top to 
toe? Yes; and Emma Haredale, one of Dickens’s best-drawn 
characters of the grave and tender type, is our Miss Haredale 
too, with the shadow of the terrible past upon her, and 
the slender, pensive loveliness which her first portraits 
give her. Clever and true as this picture is, it does not come 
up, in point of expression, to Mr. Green’s “ Barnaby Rudge with 
the Rioters,” and his “ Sim Tappertit Addressing the Rioters in 
the Boot Tavern.” These two small works are gems of expression, 
with just enough likeness to the old illustrations to show the con- 
cord between the several artists’ respective reading of the author’s 
mind. The touch of exaggeration which was an additional 
charm in the Brown and Cattermole pictures, setting-off 
the romance of the story and the striking originality of the 
characters, does not exist in Mr. Green’s. The figure of Barnaby, 
as he grasps the pole of the banner, pressed into his hand by 
Maypole Hugh, and stands, wrapt in a wild, proud enthusiasm 
amid the low, yelling, villainous crowd, his blue eyes lighted 
up with his fancied glory, and his tine form braced to his work, 
is very beautiful; his hat, with its broken feathers, the scraps 
of ribbon at his knees, give a touch of wildness and flutter, 
characteristic of the harmless creature whose companions 
are the free birds and animals. A little behind Barnaby, half 
hidden by the folds of the flag, stands Dennis the hangman, 
that most repulsive and terrible creation of Dickens’s genius, 
than which Victor Hugo never imagined anything more‘vivid or 
powerful. He is not so horrible as he is in the old illustrations,— 
nothing Mr. Green has done can touch the savagery of Dennis’s 
dance, and the brutality of his watch during the burning of 
Newgate to prevent the escape of the men whom he is longing 
to hang. Mr. Green very cleverly keeps this wretch in the 
background in both the scenes in which he appears; carrying 
out all the features of his dress, and introducing the stick 
with the face carved on it, but giving to his companion the 
foremost place. Maypole Hugh is very fine; the wild 
strength and grace of his frame, the subtle likeness to 
his vile father in the aquiline outline of the face, mingling 
with its gipsy glow and tints, and the savage boisterousness 
of his mien, are admirable indeed. As Hugh leans on his 
elbow on the edge of the barrel, from which Simon Tappertit— 
absurdly suggestive of Lord Randolph Churchill—is addressing 
the rioters in the Boot Tavern, the rollicking fun of the glance 
directed to the ‘“ stupendously little” legs of his “illustrious 
captain,” the ease of his attitude, the recklessness of his air, 
make up a perfect ideal of the man. Sim is capital; so is the 
blind man; so is Barnaby, proudly on duty, with “ Grip ” at his 
back, “the bird’s eye glistening like a coal,” as in the story. 
The picture of the year at the Institute was “Nelly and 
her Grandfather at the Races’’—a very clever rendering of 
one of the author’s masterpieces. That racecourse scene excels 
the sketch of Hampton races in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and 
is as good as the sketch in “ Martin \Chuzzlewit ” of the 
country through which Jonas travelled by night bent on 
murder. In Mr. Green’s picture, Nelly’s face is too strong, 
and her grandfather's is not vague enough. But the group- 
ing, the variety, the characters, the expression, the exactness 
with which every word of the story is told, are admirable. 
The far background, the crowd absorbed in “ Mr. Punch,” 
with Short beating the drum; the beggar-girl, with a 
beautiful Irish face; the smock-frocked clodhoppers ; the show- 
box, with its mended check drapery, and the curious rustics 
trying to peep into it; the nearer groups, with the sweet-faced 
young woman and countryfied young man, addressed by the 
gipsy, while the coarse-faced jaded rake, with his odious leer, 
and his dandified dress of the period, gives the pair an evil and 
audacious look ; the solitary lady in the grand carriage, to whom 
poor Nelly offered the flowers, and who “ bade her go home and 
keep at home, for God’s sake;” the luncheon-baskets ; the 
tramps; the vagrant dogs ; the bookmaker, and the thief,—there 
is not a touch, not a suggestion, missing. Nelly’s basket, the 
paltry bunches of cowslips in it, her worn shoes, all are full of 
the meaning of Dickens. The child is urging the opportunity 
upon the old man, haunted by the demon of gambling that has 





again laid hold of him,—a minute longer and she will have 
succeeded, and they will have fled. 
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Another artist takes up the tale that cannot, surely, ever cease 
to charm, at the point where the child’s journey ends. Mr. 
Lawson Stewart has chosen a simpler theme; but he has inter- 
preted it as truly as Mr. Green his more complex ones. “ A quiet 
happy place—a place to live and learn to die in,” is indeed that 
scene with the old church, and the solemn graveyard, to which 
the poor schoolmaster leads Little Nell and the old man. There 
is yet another picture of Nelly Trent. It is by Mrs. Perugini; 
but Dickens’s danghter no more shows us Little Nell, than 
Dickens himself made us hear Sam Weller when he read from his 
own “Pickwick.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Green will go on 
with his Dickens pictures. It would be a boon indeed if he 
would give us a “convincing” portrait of Sally Brass, green 
gown, button, and all, at the moment when Dick Swiveller 
dusts the office window in Bevis Marks with her headdress. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
[To tae Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In the otherwise heartily appreciative paragraph with 
which you recorded the death and services of the late Bishop of 
Manchester, you do him less than justice when you say “ his 
policy towards the Ritualists was unfortunate, and not char- 
acterised by his usual breadth and wisdom.” From many con- 
yersations with him on the matter, I can assure you that he 
felt no hostility towards that party, and recognised most 
cordially the good work which so many of them have done, 
especially among the poor. In the case of Mr. Cowgill, which 
was probably in your mind when you wrote, I know that he 
acted very reluctantly, and only because he believed that his 
legal duty as a Bishop left him no option. Whether he 
was right in this view one need not now inquire. A Court 
of law has decided that he was right. But it ought to 
be known that no spirit of bitterness, still less of persecution, 
prompted his action. He had entered clerical life as a High 
Churchman, and did not seem conscious of any change in his 
own views. His earliest and most intimate friends were of the 
same way of thinking. ‘I'wo of them were among the highest 
ornaments of the High Church party—the late Bishop Hamilton, 
of Salisbury, whose examining chaplain he was, and his con- 
temporary at Oriel, the present Dean of St. Paul’s. 

May I add a word or two more about Dr. Fraser? His 
character seemed, to those who knew him well, not only 
singularly manly and noble, but singularly beautiful,—beautiful 
through its perfect simplicity, its loyalty to friendship and to 
duty, its ardent love of purity and truth. His courage, that 
frank, outspoken courage, which sometimes involved him in 
passing difficulties, sprang largely from his humility, which made 
him careless of his own ease and his own reputation in comparison 
with the object he felt bound to contend for. And this courage was 
blended with great sweetness and tenderness. There was some- 
thing fresh, youthful, inspiriting in his constant good humour, 
his cheerful view of the world. When you met him, you felt as 
if a ray of sunlight had fallen across your path. 

Of his episcopal career, it is not too much to say that it 
created, or disclosed to modern England, a new type of a 
Bishop’s excellence and usefulness. Like some of the great 
Bishops of early Christian centuries, Dr. Fraser was the first 
citizen of his diocese, more influential than any of its territorial 
magnates or political leaders; not by his official dignity, but 
because the active duties of his post gave opportunity for the 
display in a large sphere of those admirable civic virtues which 
he possessed,—inexhaustible public spirit, untiring energy, 
perfect candour and honesty of judgment, quick and generous 
sympathy with every form of goodness. ‘Though he said a 
great deal, all that he said was worth listening to, and it was 
wholly free from episcopal conveutionalities. If ever he erred 
in action, you were sure that no seltish or unworthy motive 
could have found a place iu his breast. 

He was sometimes called “the bishop of the laity,” perhaps 
to suggest that he was less interested than most clergymen in 
specially clerical questions. In another sense, the epithet 
carries the highest praise. It conveys the fact that his chief 
aim was to understand and enter into the thoughts and feelings 
of the masses of the people, to bring home to them that simple, 
trustful faith which ruled his own life, to show how its principles 
might help them to overcome the temptations and heal the ills 
of their lot. And it was their sense that this was his chief aim, 


even more than their admiration for the modest pla; : 
life and his powers of ready and forcible speech, et ae se 
the grief for his loss so intense. One of the foremost —— 
Manchester said yesterday beside the Bishop’s grave in van 
Churchyard,— We knew that the people of Lancashire ] ; 
him ; but we vever dreamt till now how deep and Universal — 
love was.”—I am, Sir, &c., hat 

London, October 28th. James Baycy 

[We have no wish at all to revive, at such a moment as thi 
a discussion, always most painful to us, and now belonging tothe 
past; and we heartily endorse much of Mr. Bryce’s eritiniam 
But we cannot but express, as we have often expressed before 
our strong conviction that the facts of the case as regards the 
Bishop’s treatment of the Ritualist isues do not at all correspond 
with Mr. Bryce’s view of them.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

(To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—May I, following the example of some others of your 
correspondents, venture to offer to the public, through the 
columns of the Spectator, a few observations in connection 
with the question of Disestablishment in Scotland ? They are 
chiefly prompted by the perusal of a report of a very influentia} 
meeting for the defence of the Church of Scotland, held last 
week in Glasgow, and presided over by that very good Liberal, 
the Earl of Stair. 

As was to be expected, the able speeches delivered at that 
meeting gave expression to feelings of strong attachment to the 
Scottish Establishment, and of appreciation of her past and 
present services,—sentiments with which, though not without 
ample reservation, I fully sympathise. 

Now, admitting the truth of much that is said regarding the 
historical status of that Church, as having been the embodis 
nent of Scottish religious life,—admitting that the principle of 
Voluutaryism is of comparatively modern growth, and is incon. 
sistent with, and even repugnant to, the dogma of early Presby- 
terianism,—surely the fact that under the new conditions of 
modern life new opinions have been developed, ought not to be 
kept out of sight and out of mind by practical men in the con- 
sideration of such subjects. 

Yet I think this has been too much the case at the meeting 
in question. By all means let due honour be paid to the 
Established Church for her good deeds, but let us bear in mind, 
nevertheless, that it is with the present condition of political 
and ecclesiastical Scotland, and not with the past, that both 
the friends and the enemies of the Establishment have to deal, 

For true it is that, owing to divers causes, the relations of the 
Establishment with the Scottish people have been very largely 
modified within the last century and a half. Not only have 
repeated secessions from her fold carried off successive swarms 
of her people from the parent hive, consisting for the most part 
of the most uncompromising sticklers for the divine dogma of 
Presbyterian Headship, but outside and independent of these 
sectarian disturbances the great public of the nation is every 
day giving a more and more general acceptance and wider inter- 
pretation to the Christian precept of toleration,—a lesson which 
has required the lapse of eighteen centuries before even Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian Christians have taken it to heart; and 
for the learning of which the world is in no way indebted to 
the teaching of any of the great Churches of Christendom. 

Now, if to secure the continuity of the Church as the sole 
recipient, as heretofore, of the national endowments, be a 
primary object with her defenders, as no doubt it is, the defence, 
though probably successful for a time, will be hollow and 
illusory if, failing to take note of the actual circumstances and 
spirit of the times, the defenders persist in rejecting (in respect 
of her constitution) all approach to the modern doctrine of 
religious equality, and continue to rely on legal exclusiveness 
for her safety, popularity, and usefulness. 

The influences operating on men’s minds in this progressive, 
scientific, and inquiring age, have produced habits of thought 
altogether unfavourable to the rigidity of the restrictive laws by 
which our national institutions were formerly hedged round. In 
our Universities and schools, and even in the House of Commons, 
religious equality has taken the place of restriction. 

Can it be right and reasonable that the application of that 
invigorating principle should be omitted in regard to the 





Established Church of Scotland, if she claims prolonged and 
useful existence as a national institution ? 
There seems to me to be considerable danger at present lest 
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] 
ent of this great question be allowed to fall under the 


eatm : | 
— f eager partisans to whom every appeal for time for | 


midance 0 ‘ 
jeliberation is odious. s ear aC : 

The term “ Disestablishment,’ with disendowment in its train, 
is capable of more than one signification when translated into 
the precise language of an Act of Parliament; and it may vary, 
even in matters of much importance, scarcely to be designated as 
mere details, according to the spirit in which a Bill on the sub- 
ject is directed to be prepared. 

" Disestablishment is, I observe, usually advocated in the name 
of religious equality. 

Yet it is by no means an obvious truism that, after a sweep- 
ing measure to that effect shall have been passed—after the 
church of some country parish, for instance, shall haye been 
put up to auction and knocked down to the highest bidder, 
after it shall have become the private property, perhaps of some 
individual, or perhaps of the Episcopalian Church or the Free 
Church, or even of the newly Disestablished Church—it is, I 
say, by no means an obvious truism that the people of that 
parish would find themselves, after the completion of these 
operations, more on a level with gach other, and more on an 
equality with their richer neighbours, than if the Church had 
been suffered to remain public property as heretofore, and had 
been given over as such to the local authorities for public paro- 
chial purposes, amongst which purposes would be included its 
use for the preaching and hearing of the Gospel. 

The question of local government and local option is much 
agitated at present, and the disposal of parish churches and 
parish funds is not an inappropriate theme for discussion in 
connection with it. But, at all events, there is no propriety in 
hurrying Scotch electors and Scotch candidates to a decision on 
the abstract issue of Voluntaryism versus Establishment, with- 
out an adequate knowledge of the condition of things, and the 
wishes of the people in all parts of Scotland, whether Highland 
or Lowland. 

What can be the justification for so treating this difficult and 
important problem as almost to compel men who desire above 
all things to be reasonable and impartial, to choose sides prema- 
turely, as if for a game of which the Old Kirk of Scotland shall 
be the football? Surely, it is most undesirable, under the circum- 
stances of the case, that the country should thus be divided 
into two hostile camps, of which the watchwords of the one shall 
be “No change,” “ No surrender,” “No relaxation of estab- 
lished privileges,” “ No repeal of time-honoured disabilities ;” 
while “ Delenda est Carthago” shall be the war-cry on the 
other side. 

Excuse me for having submitted to you these few and im- 
perfect remarks on an important subject; but I bave desired to 
be as short as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., Mixto. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 
|To tHE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sin,—May I suggest that the conduct of this controversy would 
seem to belong rather to the laity than to us of the Clergy ? The 
rash of clerical advocates into the arena, and their eloquent 
addresses in the columns of the Press, from the pulpit, from the 
Archiepiscopal and Episcopal chair, indicate a forgetfulness of 
this surely undeniable proposition. 

In a Court of Justice a witness materially interested in the 
case does not furnish the highest class of testimony; and it is 
the recognised practice for a Judge who is so interested to retire 
from hearing the cause. Surely the most efficient, because the 
most disinterested, advocates of the Established Church, are 
those who have received and who prize its moral and spiritual 
benefits, not those who profit most by its material advantages. 

It is difficult to persuade the looker-on that the loss of emolu- 
ment and dignity is not the prevailing incentive to the eloquent 
appeals of Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, Canons, Rectors, &c. ; 
and however erroneous this idea may be, it is expedient to 
deprive it of any reasonable colour.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lewisham, Kent. rl c. GILL. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW DEPARTURE. 
[To tae Epiror or tie “ Specratonr.” | 
Siz,—As a sound Liberal, brought up in the school of Cobden 
and Bright, and taught to expect great things from the long- 
delayed measure of freeing the land, I venture to ask for space 
’ the Spectator for a protest against Mr. Chamberlain’s new 
eparture on the Land Question. 


Vv og " a P f 
Why is it that we hear little or nothing from Mr, Chamber: | nobies do, he will still be li: 





lain about free Jand—now become the primary article of the old 
Liberal faith, and worthy to engage the most strenuous energies 
of the first Parliament really representative of the whole British 
people P 

It is a well-known maxim amongst sportsmen to pursue one 
fox atatime. At this moment, the whole undivided Liberal 
Party would have been in full cry after that old fox, law-and- 
custom fettered land, had not Mr. Chamberlain thought proper 
to call half the pack off on a false scent. Why is the music of 
the voices of the old hounds, still following the true scent, to be 
drowned by the louder cries of the younger pack, which has 
started the fresh fox ? 

When we had such a game old fox in view, sure to afford a 
splendid run, how can we forgive Mr. Chamberlain for turning 
down, under the noses of the untrained dogs, such a miserably 
tame brute, with no run in him, as Mr. Jesse Collings’s Peasant 
Proprietary Bill? Was it worthy of Mr. Chamberlain’s saga- 
city to divide the Liberal Party about such a measure as that, 
which has already been torn to shreds by all competent critics, 
whatever their political leanings? Is it for refusing his support 
to a bill so essentially unpractical that Mr. Goschen and all 
moderate Liberals are to be held up to the scorn of the 
Democracy ? 

Until we have got the great measure of free land passed, no 
human being can foretell what may be the next step in advance 
required. There is, in the meanwhile, a passage, lately pointed 
out to me by Professor Sidgwick, in John Stuart Mill’s famous 
chapter on the “ Probable Future of the Working-Classes ” 
(Book IV., chapter 8, section 4), which I take the liberty of 
commending to the attention of all land-tenure reformers. 

Mill, who is frequently quoted in favour of peasant-proprietors, 
writes :—‘ But a people who have once adopted the large system 
of production, either in manufactures or in agriculture, are not 
likely to recede from it; and when population is kept in due 
proportion to the means of support, it is not desirable that they 
should. Labour is unquestionably more productive on the 
system of large industrial enterprises.” Mill goes on to explain 
that it is rather to some form of association or profit-sharing 
(to borrow Mr. Sedley Taylor’s convenient phrase) that he looks, 
than to small holdings, for the advancement of our agricultural 
labourers.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Siz-Mile Bottom, October 26th. W. H. Hatt. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Is not your comparison of the action of King Ahab with 
the compulsory power of the representatives of the community 
to acquire land, faulty in the very important point that Ahab 
took the property of an “ oceupying owner,” which no one is 
asking Parliament to allow ?* And is not the favour you accord 
to the argument of Lord Salisbury and of Lord R. Churchill 
on this subject based on a misunderstanding of what it is pro- 
posed to do P 

Lord Salisbury justly derided the idea, which existed solely 
in his own imagination, of the local authority buying farms at 
4 per cent. in order to let them at 2 percent. By the Bill of 
Mr. Collings, land could only be let for labourers’ allotments of 
one acre arable or three acres pasture. Larger holdivgs could 
only be acquired by payment of half the purchase-money, the 
balance remaining a charge on the property at 1 per cent. over 
the rate at which it was borrowed. 

Lord R. Churchill’s argument_ is; based on fallacies through- 
out, and would be unworthy of reply but for the notice it 
receives from the Spectator. Lord R. Churchill finds out the 
number of labourers in Norfolk, assumes that they all want to 
hire three acres of land each, and that the reut is to be £1 per 
acre, and then points out what an enormons burden this would 
be on the rates. Land in Norfolk is almost universally arable. 
The provision cited above shows that no one could hire more than 
one acre, and experience dues not show that above half the men 
would desire an allotment. There is no reason to think that those 
who did would object to pay sufficient rent to cover interest on 
the entire outlay. Of the vast number of allotments which come 
under the notice of the Allotments Association, it would be diffi- 
cult to find instances of a rent so low as £1 per acre. Only this 
week a correspondent in Rutland proposes starting some allot- 
ments at £3 per acre, and another, writing from Oxfordshire, 
says, “ Men hereabouts never complain of getting convenient 








{* Thatisnot so, Ifthe ! 
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allotments at £2 103. per acre, though they may complain when 
they pay (as in a neighbouring village) from £5 to £7 per acre.” 

This brings us to the heart of the question. Unless the com- 
munity acquires land, how is the poor man to help being ground 
down by rack-renting, such as the State has been driven to pre- 
vent in Ireland? Does any one suppose that the rural voters, 
smarting under this injustice, will not require powers to esta- 
blish an equitable system; and where are the candidates to be 
found who will resist them ? 

In Suffolk recently I visited nearly two hundred allotments 
adjoining the houses of the occupiers, the land being let at the 
rate of 38s. per acre, including all payments. At such a rent, 
of which the people made no complaint, the calculation of Lord 
R. Churchill would assume an aspect which would satisfy the 
most exacting financier.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Birmingham, October 24th. Freverick Inrry, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


[The following communication has been addressed to Members 
of Convocation of the University of London. It will, we believe, 
interest a great number of our readers.— Ep. Spectator.) 


To tue MemBers or Convocation,—In view of the adjourned 
extraordinary meeting of Convocation, to be held on Tuesday, 
November 3rd, a number of graduates met on Wednesday last to con- 
sider the proposed scheme for the establishment of a Teaching 
University for London. 


As the result of their deliberations, it was thought desirable that 
your attention should be called to some of the more striking objec- 
tions to the proposed scheme; and that, having regard to the grave 
importance of the question to be submitted to you, affecting the very 
existence of the University as at present constituted, you should 
be especially requested to attend on Tuesday next, and to give your 
support to Mr. Bone’s amendment, to receive the report submitted by 
Lord Justice Fry without adopting it ‘en bloc.’ 

Should this amendment be carried, the following resolutions, 
expressing what is believed to be the feeling of the majority of the 
graduates, will be moved,—“ That Convocation, whilst affirming the 
gereral principles of the desirableness of bringing the teachers and the 
Examiners of the University into closer relationship with one another 
and with the Senate, and of modifying the constitution of the Senate 
in accordance with the previous recommendations of Convocation, 
and without giving to the teachers an undue share of representation 
on the governing body of the University, refers back the scheme to 
the Special Committee for further consideration.’ ‘“ That the number 
of members on the Special Committee be increased by one-half.” 

Among the reasons that induced the meeting to recommend this 
course are the following :—First. It is contrary to the precedents of 
Convocation to include in the same motion the proposals both to 
receive and to adept acomplex Report such as that submitted by Lord 
Justice Fry. The usual practice in presenting a scheme to Convoca- 
tion has been, first, to move the reception of the Report, and then to 
propose, one by one, the adoption of its several clauses. Secondly. 
The scheme itself is open to the following among other 
objections :—1. It proposes to transfer to a number of new and 
untried bodies, not necessarily consisting of graduates of the 
University, the functions hithe:to exercised by Convocation. 2. 
The bodies proposed to be constituted include Teachers of Insti- 
tutions which differ widely in their objects, and some of which have 
no reasonable claim to University rank. 3. In the proposed consti- 
tution of the Senate, the representation of Convocation (instead of 
being increased in accordance with the repeatedly affirmed wishes of 
Convocation), would be diminished from one in fow, as now, to one 
in jive. 4. On the other hand, the proposed representation of the 
faculties on the Senate would give an undue and preponderating 
influence to teachers, which, considering the views held by certain 
representative teachers, would tend to the lowering of the standard 
of the examinations. 5. The arbitrary restriction of the area of 
the University would exclude from participation in its work 
the London graduate teachers of such provincial Colleges as are 
now associated with the University by their curriculum of studies. 
6. Except as regards the establishment of Boards of Studies, the 
scheme contains no indication of the means of effecting other Univer- 
sity reforms, the importance of which the graduates in Convocation 
have already affirmed. 

As regards the grievance of the Teachers of the London Schools 
of Medicine, many of whom have been induced to support the pro- 
posed scheme, it may be here noted that the Royal College of 
Surgeons and the Royal College of Physicians are now actively 
engaged in considering a proposal to confer on those who obtain their 
diplomas the title of doctor; and it is expected that this action will 
help to check the progressive decrease in the number of London 
medical students. 

Finally, it is thought that, without revolutionising the present 
government of the University, changes may be introduced into its 
organisation by which the more important objects of the Association 
for promoting a Teaching University for London may be attained, 
and that the main purpose of such changes should be,—(1), To bring 
into closer relationship the teachers, the examiners, and the Senate ; 
(2), to deepen, without narrowing, the influence of the University 
upon the higher education of the country ; and (3), to strengthen the 
corporate feeling among the graduates which gives to the University 
its unity and force.—Signed, on behalf of the meeting, PHILIP 
Maenvs, Chairman. October 28th, 
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IRELAND AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—As an Irishman, I wish to thank you for your article of 
October 24th on Mr. Childers’s speech. Control of the ae 
tracy and police by locally elected popular bodies is of 
doubtful expediency anywhere; but in Ireland, its am 
would be to make it impossible for any unpopular ies: 
unpopular class to obtain justice. There is another dan i 
which Englishmen do not see. If the people of Ireland ‘oan 
get the idea into their heads that for purposes of interna] contra 
the British Government had ceased to exist, it ig extremely pro 
bable that there would be an organised attempt to exterminate 
Protestantism over the greater part of Ireland by a system 
of boycotting. I believe that religious hatred in Irelang is 
dying, but it is not dead; and in a time of excitement might ‘. 
revived, encouraged with faint blame by the Bishops and priests 
and tolerated by indifferent or sympathising Magistrates, and 
by a police who would know better than to show too much 
zeal on the side of an unpopular cause. Mr. Childers proposes 
if I understand aright, to entrust the protection of minorities 
in Ireland to a Federal Court. How would he, or any English. 
man of any party, feel, if Government were questioned in the 
Imperial Parliament about religious or social persecution jy 
Treland, and were compelled to reply,—‘‘ We see these wrongs 
with profound regret, but are advised that we have no legal 
means of interference; the aggrieved parties must sue the Irish 
Government in the Federal Court ’’?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, October 27th. Josern Joun Murpiiy, 


THE BECHUANALAND EXPEDITION. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTorR,’’| 
Sir,—Owing to the absence of bloodshed from the operations 
of the expedition to Bechuanaland, public attention has been but 
languidly interested in the achievements of the force under the 
command of Colonel Sir C. Warren. It is now given out semi- 
officially that, in consequence of the absence of a “ butcher's 
bill,” there will be no Gazette. 


Will you permit me to say that the absence of bloodshed is 
entirely due to the masterly arrangements made by Sir C. 
Warren and his chief of the staff, Colonel Walker, C.B., and to 
the loyal and self-effacing manner in which every officer on the 
staff carried out the wishes of his chief ? Nothing would have 
been easier than for any “energetic” officer to have provoked 
a collision, the consequences of which would have been a further 
expenditure of two millions sterling—and a Gazette. 

It is thus made clear by the Conservative Government that 
the line of least resistance towards promotion and honours lies 
in the provocation of a collision, where, by tact and judgment, 
a collision is avoidable. The effect of the precedent thus set 
by the War Office will probably cost the country dear in the 
next expedition, where the issue is capable of two methods of 
treatment. Having been on the spot, and seen something of 
the work involved in the creation and defence of a line of com- 
munications four hundred miles in length, I may venture to ask 
Members of Parliament whether the country does well to ignore 
such loyal and whole-hearted services as those rendered by Sir 
C. Warren and the members of his staff. It is true that Sir 
Charles has been created a G.C.M.G.; but as he relapses 
to the rank of Colonel, the distinction is satirical; and iu 
the absence of rewards to those officers who have served their 
country so well under his command, must create feelings of a 
mingled nature in the mind of the gallant officer himself.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITE. 

Devonshire Club, St. Jaines’s, S.W., October 27th. 





POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM—BISHOP FRASER. 


Into that great, strong city of strong men, 
Whose pavements ring with ever-passing feet, 
One of the strongest will not come again, 
Where all those thousands meet. 


Often will they who loved his honest face— 
That face that lightened many a weary day— 
Yhink of him sadly in his resting-place 
Tn Berkshire far away. 
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God, who didst give him, love is waxing cold ; 
Sorely we need true servants of Thy Son; 
Forgive us, if less firmly than of old 
We say, Thy will be done. 


Yet with thanksgiving shall our cold hearts burn 
For him Thou takest when we need him most, 
Thanking Thee more the deeper that we learn 
And know what we have lost. W. R. H. 


CARITAS. 
Heaven’s pure-souled painter, Fra Angelico,— 
His calm brush, angel-guided, noon and night 
Startling the cloister silence with fresh light 
From some Saint’s face,—unconscious lent the glow 
Of beatific peace to souls below, 
Until (so flamed God’s Vision on his sight !) 
Gleams of his own ineffable delight 
Played round each outcast in the realm of woe. 


No less, to-day, rare souls there are who live 
In touch with all things just, and pure, and true,— 
Sweet Love, their gracious and abiding guest,— 
Who from their own white heights grudge not to give 
The sinner and the publican their due, 
Nor care to judge mankind but at its best. 
W. H. Savizez. 








BOOKS. 


——_>———_- 
SIR H. MAINE’S NEW BOOK.* 

Aut the speeches which have been made during this struggle, 
and all the articles which have been written, and all the argu- 
ments which have been advanced, will not profit Toryism so 
much as these four essays of Sir Henry Maine, which he has 
now reissued as one volume. He is at heart a Conservative ‘of 
the old school, who thinks we are witnessing the slow death of 
the old Constitution, and are now living, as he says in his very 
last words, in feece Romuli; but he is a great thinker for all 
that, and his apprehensions will, we may rely on it, filter down, 
—all the more rapidly perhaps because he indulges so little in 
partisan expression. When he is not impartial, he is gentler than 
usual, and only leaves out part of his case. He observes, for 
instance, that the Republics of Spanish America are “instable,” 
and forgets that Spanish Royalty in America also passed away, 
and he never attempts to account for the stability of the Swiss 
régine. He has scarcely a hope of Democracy, by which he 
means the direct government of the “ Many.” History teaches 
him, he says, that this form of government is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, as must be any form of rule in which the ruler is of neces- 
sity exceedingly ignorant, and almost incapable of volition. No 
multitude, says Sir Henry Maine, is capable of volition ; and it 
is therefore compelled to follow guidance, sometimes personal, 
sometimes impersonal, but in no case necessarily wise :— 

“Oa the complex questions of politics, which are calculated in 
themselves to task to the utmost all the powers of the strongest 
minds, but are, in fact, vaguely conceived, vaguely stated, dealt with 
for the most part in the most haphazard manner, by the most 
experienced statesmen, the common determination of a multitude is 
a chimerical assumption ; and, indeed, if it were really possible to 
extract an opinion upon them from a great mass of men, and to 
shape the administrative and legislative acts of a State upon this 
opinion as a sovereign command, it is probable that the most ruinous 
blanders would be committed, and all social progress would be 
arrested. The truth is, that the modern enthusiasts for Democracy 
make one fundamental confusion. They mix up the theory, that the 
Demos is capable of volition, with the fact, that it is capable of 
adopting the opinions of one man or of a limited number of men, and 
of founding directions to its instruments upon them.” 

Sir Henry Maine doubts if the Democracy will even follow the 
teaching of science, thinking it will more often reject it, and 
that it will ultimately be anti-vaccinationist. As a matter of fact, 
he says, Democracy has not been wise, nor even strong, but has 
throughout history failed to secure the first need of Govern- 
ments,—namely, duration. No Government has been so in- 
stable, The experiment, nine times tried in France, has been 
nine times overthrown, either by the mob, or the Army, or 
Invasion, so that out of eighty-one years, France has enjoyed 
forty-four of liberty and thirty-seven of stern dictatorship. 
Spain has suffered even more, and so has the rest of the Con- 
tinent; while in Spanish America the result of liberty has been 





* Popular Government: Four Essays, By Sir H.S, Maine. London: Murray. 


interminable insecurity. The United States have survived, and 
have consequently made Democracy seem lasting; but it has 
been in consequence of their economic advantages, and of the 
severe checks the Federalists originally established on con- 
stitutional change; while England has not only had a mixed 
Constitution, but almost miraculous good-fortune :— 


“There are, however, many accidents of their history, and par- 
ticularly of their recent history, which blind Englishmen to the 
necessity of caution while they indulge in the pastime of politics, 
particularly when the two sides into which they divide themselves 
compete in legislative innovation. We are singularly little sensible, 
as a nation, of the extraordinary good-luck which has befallen us 
since the beginning of the century. Foreign observers (until per- 
haps the other day) were always dwelling on it, but Englishmen, as 
a rule, do not notice it, or (it may be) secretly believe that they 
deserve it. The fact is that, since the century began, we have been 
victorious and prosperous beyond all example. We have never lost 
a battle in Europe or a square mile of territory ; we have never taken 
a ruinous step in foreign politics; we have never made an irre- 
parable mistake in legislation. If we compare our history with 
recent French history, there is nothing in it like the disaster at Sedan 
or the loss of Alsace-Lorraine; nothing like the gratuitous quarrel 
with Germany about the vacant Crown of Spain; nothing like the 
law of May, 1850, which, by altering the suffrage, gave the great 
enemy of the Republic the opportunity for which he had been wait- 
ing. Yet, if we multiply occasions for such calamities, it is possible 
and even probable that they will occur; and it is useless to deny 
that, with the craving for political excitement which is growing on 
us every day, the chances of a great false step are growing also.” 
That last sentence is true, and has in it much material for 
thought ; but England before this century suffered and 
survived grand misfortunes. Indeed, even in this century she 
outlived one,—a period of extreme financial danger lasting 
from 1812 to 1825, and threatening the very coherence 
of the nation. Not only, however, is Democracy, in the 
author’s opinion, an instable form of government which 
has nowhere remained long, but it is an infructuous one. 
In a chapter of striking power, Sir Henry Maine denies that 
we have any right to connect the idea of Democracy with 
the idea of progress. He shows that the great innovating 
legislators have been Kings, and that the mass of mankind in 
all ages and all countries have hated change. Even now, the 
Swiss “Referendum” elicits a Conservative vote; and it is 
very doubtful whether, even in Western Europe, change 
would not be denounced by the masses were, it not for 
the intense interest felt by the cultivated in watching the 
game of politics,—an interest stronger than any other known. 
The masses have not liked even the progress of invention; and 
it is doubtful whether they will submit at last to the great new 
ideas, such as Free-trade, or whether they will accept the 
leaders who would guide them in the scientific direction :— 

‘Whether the age of aristocracies be over, I cannot take upon 
myself tosay. I have sometimes thought it one of the chief draw- 
backs on modern Democracy that, while it gives birth to despotism 
with the greatest facility, it does not seem to be capable of producing 
aristocracy, though from that form of political and social ascendency 
all improvement has hitherto sprung. But some of the keenest 
observers of democratic society in our day do not share this opinion. 
Noticing that the modern movement towards democracy is coupled 
with a movement towards scientific perfection, they appear to be 
persuaded that the world will some day fall under intellectual 
aristocracies. Society is to become the Church of a sort of political 
Calvinism, in which the Elect are to be the men with excep- 
tional brains. This seems to be the view suggested by French 
democratic society to M. Ernest Renan. Whether such an 
aristocracy, if it wielded all the power which the command 
of all scientific results placed in its hands, would be exactly 
beneficent, may possibly be doubted. The faults to which the 
older privileged orders are liable are plain enough and at times 
very serious. They are in some characters idleness, luxuriousness, 
insolence, and frivolity ; in others, and more particularly in our day, 
they are timidity, distrust of the permanence of anything ancient and 
great, and (what is worse) a belief that no reputation can be made 
by a member of an ancient and great institution, except by helping 
to pull it down. But, assuming the utmost indulgence in these faults, 
I may be permitted to doubt whether mankind would derive un- 
mixed advantage from putting in their place an ascetic aristocracy 
of men of science, with intellects perfected by unremitting exercise, 
absolutely confident in themselves and absolutely sure of their con- 
clusions. The question, however, will not long or deeply trouble 
those who, like me, have the strongest suspicion that, if there really 
arise a conflict between Democracy and Science, Democracy, which 
is already taking precautions against the enemy, will certainly win.” 
Sir Henry Maine’s conclusion, therefore, is that, Democracy 
being instable, and weak, and unwilling at heart to advance, 
we should retain such aristocratic elements as we have, and 
should, above all, prevent constitutional change, as the Ameri- 
cans have done, by a more rigid written system, which he 
thinks—as we conceive him, for upon this point he is not 
explicit—a second Chamber or a Supreme Court should guard. 





We have given only the general idea of a book which is from 
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end to end full of thought and of broad generalisation, sup- 
ported by the wealth we always find in Sir Henry Maine’s 
writing, of historical illustration. With that general idea we 
need not say we differ. Sir Henry Maine leaves out of his 
argument the great question whether Democracy is not neces- 
sarily the righteous form of government,—whether, that is, a 
nation can justifiably delegate a duty that properly falls upon 
itself, He omits to notice that “the Many” exhibit, in common 
with able Kings, a singular power of choosing efficient instru- 
ments, after all the most necessary of faculties; and he entirely 
conceals the greatest of all facts, that the multitude in claiming 
power claims nothing new. It has always held the ultimate 
lordship, has always been able to dethrone Kings, slaughter out 
aristocracies, and pulverise armies. No government anywhere has 
endured long without the acquiescence of the multitude, which, 
in taking power to itself, takes rather the direction of details than 
the control of great acts, which at no time could—except during 
cataclysms—be done without its consent. And finally, he 
scarcely notices the advantage which Democracy possesses over 
all other governments in its superior strength. No King and 
no aristocracy dare even think of doing in the way of taxation 
what a Democracy can do with the greatest ease. Augustus 
decreed that all the world should be taxed; but even he could 
not have placed taxes on all things everywhere as Congress did 
during the War of Secession. The essays, in short, are special 
pleadings, but they are effective special pleadings ; and though 
they will not convince Liberals, they will deepen the appre- 
hensions now so rife among half-conscious Tories. 





MRS. HUTCHINSON’S “ MEMOIRS.”* 


Tix Puritans seem destined to get very scant justice from 
history. Of old, the high-Tory and “ jwre-divino Royalists ” 
created a scarecrow of schismatic and anarchical shreds and 
patches, which they called Puritanism. This overthrown, an 
equally fantastic and equally delusive dummy has sprung into 
its place—a sour, hard-featured, sectarian lay-figure, which the 
apostles of sweetness and light, and the worshippers of Culture 
seem now no less bent upon upholding as a faithful image. 
Such persons would again persuade the world that the Puritans 
were nothing but a set of harsh, dull, and pedantic fanatics, lost 
to all sense of beauty, or of pleasure in life, absorbed in the 
tedious labyrinths of hard and mechanical dogmas, and in- 
capable of any intellectual sympathies other than those which 
centred in Padobaptism or the Battle of Armageddon. Yet 
in truth the scarecrow bears not the least resemblance to the 
real Puritanism. The great Puritan party, it is true, were 
deeply stirred and interested by questions of religious contro- 
versy, «uestions which, no doubt, seem dead enough to us, but 
in which they found the intellectual exercise men have in later 
times sought in scientific or in antiquarian disquisitions. 
The other side of human nature was not, however, left unde- 
veloped in the Puritans; and their devotion to letters, to 
athletic exercises, to artistic accomplishments, and to music, 
was far more liberal than when, a century later, Lord 
Chesterfield told his son it was not a fit thing for a 
gentleman to play the fiddle. No; the mental attitude of 
Cromwell, of Milton, of Colonel Hutchinson, towards the 
development of a wider humanity in society, towards 
letters, art, and music, towards culture and refinement, 
was something very different from the Puritan bugbear Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is so fond of baiting. Cromwell, with his 
exclamation that the statutes which punished insignificant 
offences with death were “ wicked and abominable laws;’’ and that 
“to see men lose their lives for petty matters, this is a thing God 
will reckon,’—Cromwell, who, though the State was in sore need 
for money, refused to sell the cartoons of Raphael,—Cromwell, 
who entertained his Parliament with that “most princely enter- 
taiment” of “rare music, both of voices and instruments,’— 
Milton, with his Comzs and his Tract on Education, where the 
young men, after their fencing and martial games—fit exercises 
for the soldier-saints!—compose their spirits “with the solemn 
and divine harmonies of music, while the skilful organist plies his 
grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues,’—Colonel Hutchin- 
son, with his lute; his cabinet of intalgi; and his purchases of 
“a Madonna of Titian, with divers other pictures, and one naked 
boy of marble, very rare;” and his lessons to his children in 





* Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow, Lucy Hutchinson. 
Revised, with additional Notes, by C, H. Firth, M.A. 2vols. London: John C, 
Nimmo, 188. 


venient 
dancing and music,—these are examples of the Puritan erj,: 
too often neglected. 0 spirit 


Fortunately, however, as long as Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson’ 
“ Memoirs ” are read, there is hope that the truer view of the 
Puritans will not be altogether obscured. It is with ia 
pleasure, then, that we welcome the beautiful edition of her 
works which has been recently produced under the able editor. 
ship of Mr. Firth. No more delightful example of the Puritan 
life can be anywhere found than in the story of Colonel 
Hutchinson’s courtship, which is set out with loving minuteness 
of detail in the “ Memoirs” by his wife. 


When Mr. Hutchinson, son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson and 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Biron, of Newstead, had finished 
his education at the University of Cambridge, where for his exer. 
cise he practised tennis, and for his diversion music, he returned 
for a short time to his father’s house at Owthorpe; and then 
going to London, began to study law at Lincoln’s Inn. The harsh 
studies of the conveyancers, who were beginning the perfecting 
of that strange structure, the family settlement, were, however 
little to his taste, and he thought it more profitable to exercise 
himself in “dancing, fencing, and music.” One day Mr, 
Hutchinson, tired of the town, and not knowing how to dispose 
of himself, was wondering whether to accept the invitation of a 
French merchant to take a journey to France, While undecided, 
his music-master came in and recommended that instead he 
should go to the music-master’s house at Richmond, at which 
place “there was very good company and recreations, the King’s 
hawks being kept near the place, and several other conveniences,” 
Mr. Hutchinson determined to accept this offer. Fortunate 
choice ; for had he not, Lucy Hutchinson’s “ Memoirs” would 
never have been written. But he was not to go without a 
warning, delightfully characteristic of his age, and prescient 
of what was to be his own fate. One of his friends, 
hearing of the intended visit, told him how fatal for 
love was Richmond, and how he would never return thence 
free. To confirm it, the friend told a tale of a gentleman 
who, going there to lodge, had found all the people he saw 
“bewailing the death of a gentlewoman that had lived there.” 
“ Hearing her so much deplored he made inquiry after her, and 
grew so in love with the description that no other discourse 
could at first please him, nor could he at last endure any other; 
he grew desperately melancholy, and would go to a mount where 
the print of her foot was cut, and lie there pining and kissing of 
it all the day long, till at length death in some months’ space 
concluded his languishment.” “This story,” goes on Mrs, 
Hutchinson, “ was very true.” At least it breathes the spirit of 
the Duke in Twelfth Night, of Philaster, of Ford’s Lovei’s 
Melancholy, and shows how the dramatists chose plots of 
melancholy no more fantastic than the stories of every-day life. 
Mr. Hutchinson accordingly went to Richmond, and since he 
“tabled” (that is, boarded) in the house of a musician, was 
plunged into the element he loved most—music and singing. 
Not only did the king’s musicians meet there to practise new airs, 
but “divers of the gentlemen and ladies that were affected with 
music came thither to hear.” Amongst his new acquaintances, 
the handsome young gentleman made friends easily. And no 
wonder, unless his description belies him. His fair com- 
plexion, his beautiful light-brown hair, “ very thick set in his 
youth, softer than the finest silk, and curling into loose great 
rings at the ends,” and his grey eyes “full of life and vigour,” 
his well-made person, his active and graceful movements, and 
that “ most amiable countenance, which carried in it something 
of magnanimity and majesty mixed with sweetness,” must 
together have made up a very pleasing person. And if we add 
that “he had an exact ear and judgment in music,” and “ often 
diverted himself on the viol, on which he played masterly,” we 
shall hardly want to add the beauty and propriety of his 
dress, for which he was famed, to explain his popularity 
in a musical society; or, as Mrs. Hutchinson says, with 
truly feminine candour and discernment, that, at Richmond, 
he was “ nobly treated, with all the attractive arts that young 
women and their parents use to procure them lovers.’ How- 
ever, Mr. Hutchinson was not to be caught by “ their fine 
snares ;” and, though “ without any taint of incivility,” reproved 
the pride and vanity of these young persons. His time, 
however, was soon to come. In the house where he boarded 
was also “a younger daughter of Sir Allen Apsley, late Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, tabled for the practice of her lute till the 
return of her mother, who was gone into Wiltshire.” The 





cause of the mother’s journey into Wiltshire was one which was 
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ss 
by no means strange in the seventeenth century,—the accom- 
plishment of a treaty for marrying her elder daughter, who had 

ne with her mother. Now, the sister left at Kichmond, 
though quite a child, was so excellent a musician that Mr. 
Hutchinson “took pleasure in hearing her practice, and would 
fall in discourse with her.” The acquaintance ripened. “ She, 
having the keys of her mother’s house some half a mile distant, 
would sometimes ask Mr. Hatchinson when she went over to walk 
along with her. One day when he was there, looking upon an odd 
shelf in her sister’s closet, he found a few Latin books. Asking 
whose they were, he was told they were her elder sister’s ; where- 
upon, inquiring more after her, he began first to be sorry she was 
gone before he had seen her, and gone upon such an account that 
he was not likely to see her. Then he grew to love to hear mention 
of her, and the other gentlewomen who had been her com- 
panions used to talk much to him of her, telling him how 
reserved and studious she was, and other things which they 
esteemed no advantage.” All this, however, only inflamed Mr. 
Hutchinson the more, and gradually he fell in love with her 
very report, so fatal for love was Richmond. Every circum- 
stance tended to plunge him deeper. One day he heard a song 
which rumour gave as Mrs. Apsley’s composition. This 
the cautious Mr. Hutchinson could not at first believe 
possible, for he fancied “‘ something of rationality in the 
sonnet beyond the customary reach of a she-wit.” The 
rumour, however, was shown to be true. Then, said Mr. 
Hutchinson, “I cannot be at rest till this lady’s return, that I 
may be acquainted with her.” ‘The gentleman. who had 
vouched the authorship of the song replied, “ Sir, you must not 
expect that, for she is of a humour she will not be acquainted 
with any of mankind; and however this song is stolen forth, 
she is the nicest creature in the world for suffering her perfec- 
tions to be known; she shuns the converse of men as the 
plague; she only lives in the enjoyment of herself, and has not 
the humanity to communicate that happiness to any of our sex.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Hutchinson, “but I will be acquainted with 
her.” It is difficult, as we read this, to imagine we are reading 
Puritan memoirs, so admirably is the lover’s idyl told. So 
dramatic is the situation that it seems that the whole story 
must be the creation of Fletcher’s muse. However, the course 
of true love was not to run smooth altogether. Soon after the 
episode of the song, as they were at dinner in the musician’s 
house, “a footboy of my lady her mother came to young Mrs. 
Apsley ” [Mrs.and Miss were then the same], “saying that her 
mother and sister would soon return.” When they asked the 
messenger if Mrs. Apsley were married, “ having been instructed 
to make them believe it, he smiled, and pulled out some bride- 
laces, and told them Mrs. Apsley bade him tell no news, but 
give them these tokens, and carried the matter so that all the 
company believed she had been married.” On hearing this, 
poor Mr. Hutchinson “immediately turned pale as ashes, and 
felt a fainting to seize his spirits.” With difficulty concealing 
When alone, he himself 
began to remember the story told him, and “ to believe that 
there was some magic in the place which enchanted men out of 
their right senses.” Make what effort he would, “the sick 
heart could not be chid nor advised into health ;” and it was not 
till he had cross-questioned the footboy and discovered the fraud 
that his spirits revived. While now in better hope and waiting 
to see his unknown mistress, he was one day invited to “a noble 
treatment at Sion Garden.” While there, it was announced to 
young Miss Apsley that her mother and sister were really come. 
The solution of this situation, so admirably worked up by Mrs. 
Hutchinson, must be told in her own inimitable language,—for 
it would be a profanation to abridge the charm of her description 
of the lovers’ first interview :— 

“ She [that is, the younger sister] would immediately have gone, but 

r. Hutchinson, pretending civility to conduct her home, made her 
stay till the supper was ended; of which he ate no more, now only 
longing for that sight which he had with such perplexity expected. 
This at length he obtained; but his heart being prepossessed with 
his own fancy, was not free to discern how little there was in her 
to answer so great an expectation. She was not ugly in a careless 
riding-habit; she had a melancholy negligence both of herself and 
others, as if she neither affected to please others nor took notice of 
anything before her; yet in spite of all her indifferancy, she was 
surprised with some unusual liking in her soul when she saw this 
gentleman, who had hair, eyes, shape, and countenance enough to 
beget love in any one at the first, and these set off with a graceful 
and generous mien which promised an extraordinary person. He was 
at that time, and, indeed, always very neatly habited, for he wore 
800d and rich clothes, and had a variety of them, and had them 
well Suited and every way answerable, in that little thing 
Showing both good judgment and great generosity, he equally 





becoming them and they him, which he wore with an equal 
unaffectedness and such neatness as do not often meet in one. 
Although he had but at evening sight of her he had so long desired, 
and that at disadvantage enough for her, yet the prevailing sympathy 
of his soul made him think all his pains were paid, and this first did 
whet his desire to a second sight, which he had by accident the next 
day, and to his joy, found that she was wholly disengaged from that 
treaty which he so much feared had been accomplished. He found 
withal that, though she was modest, she was accostable and willing 
to entertain his acquaintance. This soon passed into a mutual 
friendship between them ; and though she innocently thought nothing 
of love, yet was she glad to have acquired such a friend who had 
wisdom and virtue enough to be trusted with her councils, for she wes 
then much perplexed in mind.” 

Space does not allow us to tell the rest of the courtship, or of 
“the opportunity of conversing with her ” that was afforded to 
Mr. Hutchinson “in those pleasant walks, which at that 
sweet season of the spring invited all the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants to seek their joys; where, though they were never alone, 
yet they had every day opportunity for converse with each 
other, which the rest shared not in, while every one minded their 
own delights.” Nor can we tell the wicked machinations of the 
other ladies of Richmond to make mischief between the lovers, 
and whose “ witty spite represented all her faults to him, which 
chiefly terminated in the negligence of her dress and habit, and 
all womanish ornaments, giving herself wholly up to study and 
writing.” We must leave the happy lovers, and the completion of 
their idyl. The extraordinary felicity with which this story is told 
in no way exhausts Mrs. Hutchinson’s compass of style. In 
political satire, in historical narrative, in fervent disquisitiqn, her 
style is at once vigorous and plastic, expanding or contracting 
to eloquent rhetoric or terse narration, just as she requires 
it. Her sketch of English history has a power of expression 
marvellous when compared with the ordinary historical 
writing of her age, not even Milton’s attempts excepted. 
What could be more incisive than her description of Edward 
the Confessor as “ that superstitious prince who, sainted for his 
ungodly chastity, left an empty throne to him that could seize 
it;” or her proud boast against the wild ambition of kings and 
their flatterers, which ‘could never in any age so tread down 
popular liberty but that it rose again with renewed vigour, till 
at length it trod on those that trampled it before ?” 

But we must not leave Mrs. Hutchinson without again 
thanking Mr. Firth and his publishers for the charming way in 
which the reprint is produced. The introduction is workman- 
like and sensible, the paper and printing good and clear, and 
the etchings pleasing examples of that art. 


DR. KENNEDY’S “CEDIPUS TYRANNUS.’* 
Some years ago Dr. Kennedy published an edition of the 
(Qdipus Tyrannus. It was, as he himself now says, an edition 
of slight texture, its chief purpose being to place before the eyes 
of Greek scholars certain new interpretations of various passages 
which had commended themselves to his mind “ during more 
than fifty years of work as a teacher.” It must be admitted 
that these new interpretations were not received with much 
favour from Greek scholars in general, and Professor Jebb in 
particular showed marked opposition to them. But Dr. Kennedy 
was nothing daunted. He replied at once to Professor Jebb’s 
criticisms in a small volume called Studia Sophoclea, Part II. ; 
and he has now, in this new edition of the Wdipus Tyrannus, 
availed himself of the opportunity of reprinting and restating 
his own arguments. He speaks with some regret of the contro- 
versial attitude which he has felt himself obliged to take; but 
we do not share that regret, for the controversial excursuses 
in which the new interpretations are discussed strike us as by 
far the most important, as they are unquestionably the most 
interesting, portions of this volume. 

The notes of Mr. Steel, late Senior Assistant-Master of 
Harrow School, have been largely used by Dr. Kennedy; aud, 
it is fair to suppose, from the united experience of teachers 
like these, that the requirements of students have been 
duly and wisely considered. But apart from the controversial 
element in this volume, we find nothing in it which calls for 
special notice,—nothing, that is, to speak pedantically, which 
differentiates it from any other sound and scholarly edition of a 
Greek play “for the use of schools and colleges.” As such, of 
course, we have to recommend it very heartily; but we feel no 
disposition to weigh its merits in the balance with those of other 
editions. The case is different with the controversial excursuses. 


* The Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By B. H, Kennedy, D.D. London; 
George Bell and Sons. 1885, 
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In these, Dr. Kennedy shows that he is quite unconvinced by the 
arguments of his formidable antagonist; and as he formally 
appeals, in his Preface, to all scholars for the communication of 
their assent or dissent, we think it courteous to comply with his 
appeal. We also think it expedient. A good battle-royal, a 
polemic between men like himself and Professor Jebb, is, we verily 
believe, of no small service to the cause of classical literature ; 
and we are quite sure that much may be learnt from a struggle 
when Greek is meeting Greek in this fashion, even when neither 
combatant can justly claim to be held entirely a victor. Of 
course, it may be said that Dr. Kennedy’s “ new interpretations ” 
are, by this time, old interpretations; and that a dispute, to which 
there would seem to be no end, may be best left alone. We do 
not think so; and we are quite willing to do our best to re- 
kindle the embers of a strife from which we “apprehend 
nothing but jollity.” We sympathise so much with a veteran 
scholar, who, at the age of eighty-one, is still so eager to argue 
his points, that we are quite willing to examine once more the 
positions which he holds with such tenacity. Of these positions, 
two stand out far more conspicuous than the rest; and to these 
we shall in the main confine our observations. The first is his 
interpretation of 
“Os rotow eumelpuicr kat Tas Eyupopas 
(écas dpa uddtora TaY BovAevpatwr.’? (v. 44-45.) 

Now, Dr. Kennedy has brought himself to believe that these 
words mean, “ Since I perceive that counsellors of experience do 
also, most of any, keep in lively use the practice of mutual 
consultation.” Dr. Young, of Glasgow, was the first scholar 
who thought that fvuQopas Bovracuearoy might here mean 
collationes consiliorum; but Dr. Kennedy’s view was formed 
independently of this Scotchman, and was borne in upon 
him, as it were, by a flash of light from cuuQepay Bovrsduara, 
when he had passed his fortieth year. Something similar, 
we suppose, occurred to Mr. Shilleto, for he, too, ‘‘ expressed 
his own independent concurrence as to ZuuQopes ;’ and Dr. 
T. Young found an adherent in Professor Dalzell. Yet it 
seems something more than a joke for Dr. Kennedy to rest con- 
tented with such meagre comfort as can be found in the fact that 
he is not absolutely in a minority of one with regard to his bizarre 
interpretation. We must crave permission, with all due courtesy, 
to decline considering it seriously. We must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that Professor Jebb, translating these words too loosely 
by “ the issues of their counsels,” has laid himself open to attack, 
thouch his view of the meaning here is, of course, identical with 
that which is held by an overwhelming majority of interpreters. 
For on no sound principles of interpretation do we think it 
possible to give any other meaning to fuuPapes Bovrcvwaro, than 
one which the true interpretation of ras fuuQooes trav Tony uaroy 
in Thucydides will support. But the minor victory which Dr. 
Kennedy gains by showing that it'is weak scholarship to trans- 
late ras SuePopads rav Bovracuuero» by the “issues of their 
counsels,” is gained at the expense‘of his whole position. For he 
has shown with perfect ease that 72; uu Qooes tay Toeyuaerwy in 
Thucydides is practically the same as 74 spayuere; and all that 
Professor Jebb, we suppose, would care to contend for is that +<- 
ZuuQopads Tay Bovrcuyuarwy is practically the same as 7% Bovarcuperee. 
The weakness of Dr. Kennedy’s position is even more conspicu- 
ous in the objections which he makes to the accepted translation 
of faces. Surely, the boldest and most literal rendering of the 
word,—* I see that the counsels of the wise live,’’— gives a sense 
that no Englishman could mistake. In fact, we feel almost 
ashamed of noticing such objections, were it not to point them 
out as proofs that the scholar who is using them—unconsciously, 
of course, and in perfect good faith in the present case—is 
merely Sicty dsaQvacrzro». He compares, if we understand him 
rightly, some of his old pupils to Actwon’s dogs. Well, we can 
only say that there was a time when Acton would have made 
it very warm indeed for any of the dogs who had indulged in 
similar vagaries. 

With regard to the other lines (328-329) :— 

“mavres yap ov ppoveir’ eyw 5’ ov unmore 
Taw, os by, elrw wh Ta 0” expHYW KaKd,” 

Dr. Kennedy’s translation runs thus :— 

“Aye, for ye are all without knowledge: but I will never speak 
my (secrets)—in whatever way—lest I display thine evil ;”’ 
and he is so satisfied with his own interpretation that he would 
cheerfully stake his credit as a Greek scholar on its truth. He 
may do so quite safely, for there is no chance of scholars ever 
agreeing about the exact meaning of “ these dark, but certainly 
genuine, words.” But we do not think he will ever win even a 








respectable minority over to his opinion; and there wag reason 
as well as wit in the Suturday Reviewer who likened his ex. 
planation here to the feat of “getting a beaver up a tree.” Jf 
“as ay adverbiascens” would effect that feat, up the beaver 
would “hev” to go; or, to speak without metaphor, if Dr. Kennedy 
can make scholars believe that 4: &» stands here without a verb 
as it never does elsewhere in Greek literature, then his explana. 
tion will stand. But this is really asking too much; and though 
we do doubt this great scholar’s word when he says that he will 
never flinch from his darling a; ev adverbiascens so long as life 
and intellect extend to him, such an assertion only shows that 
great scholars, like ladies, may protest too much. Let us tum 
to Professor Jebb. He prints the last line thus :— 

“rim, os by elrw wh Ta 0°, exphvw Kakd 3”? 
and we entirely assent to his punctuation. His explanation, 
however, is not quite satisfactory. He again lets Dr. Kennedy 
get under his guard, for it is, to say the least, a questionable 
proceeding to say that “a: av, substituted for the commoner 
ive, in no way alters the meaning.” His rendering is,—“But 
never will I reveal my griefs, that I say not thine.” 

Now, these “dark” words, to use Dr. Kennedy’s expression, 
may or may not be genuine. Hermann and other good scholars 
believe that they. are not. But if they are, then their darkness 
exists but in the interpreter’s mind, and the interpretation 
which sins least against grammar is this :—*I will never 
unfold my evils, in order that by such means I may not 
declare thine.” Dr. Kennedy and Professor Jebb, it js 
needless to say, are both aware of this interpretation; 
yet the former, with a sarcastic smile at one of the 
latter’s reasons for rejecting it, rejects it also without hesita- 
tion. And we are not surprised that he does. The more we 
think of it, the less we like it; so the conclusion to which we 
come after all is that the explanation attempted in this excursus 
is merely beating the air. This is a very lame and impotent 
conclusion ; but it is not without a moral. The excursus and its 
companions, even if we disagree with them on the main issues, 
are well worth attentive study. A great deal of Greek will be 
learnt by any one who reads them, and it will be learnt in a 
way which he is not likely to forget. He will learn, moreover, 
if he be at all quick-sighted, to use his judgment independently, 
and to refuse jurare in verba ullius magistri. Therefore we un- 
hesitatingly recommend these excursuses to every lover of Greek 
literature. Let him read them again and again, in the full 
assurance that his labours will not be lost, and that from 
Dr. Kennedy and Professor Jebb—to parody an old phrase—a 
great deal more may be learnt when they are wrong, than can 
be learnt from inferior scholars when they are right. 

One word in conclusion. Dr. Kennedy is now, as we have 
mentioned, in his eighty-first year—sed cruda viro viridisque 
sencctus. He writes with heartiness and verve, and always 
apparently in the best of spirits; and always as one who takes 
the greatest interest in his subject. We trust that he may long 
be spared to fight his battles o’er again; and if a single word 
has slipped from our pen in this notice that might seem dis 
courteous to him, we beg to cancel it with the sincerest of 
apologies. 





THE VAUDOIS OF PIEDMONT.* 
Norwirustaxpinc the light thrown on the subject by the 
researches of Dieckhof and Herzog, it is more than probable 
that some uncritical writers, and not a few careless readers, still 
place faith in the account of the origin of their sect given by the 
early historians of the Waldensian community,—that it remained 
throughout the ages independent of the Church of Rome, 
possessed, from the earliest time of Christianity to the era of 
the Reformation, a regular succession of Bishop:, and muin- 
tained intact the purity of Evangelical religion. Believers in 
this theory will find their faith rudely shaken by the investiga- 
tions of Dr. Montet; for albeit the history he narrates is neither 
that of the Vaudois Church nor people, but of their literature, 
the latter is so closely associated with their religion that it is 
not possible to give an account of the one without saying 
a good deal about the other. The book, though not long, 
is full and complete, and the author has so entirely exhausted 
the subject, that he is not likely to have any after-comers in the 
same field of research. Where Dr. Montet has reaped, few will 
care to glean. The only “ monuments” of Vaudois literature 





* Histoire Littévaire des Vaudois du Piémont, d’aprés les Manuscrits Originals 
conservés d Cambridge, Dublin, Geneve, Grenoble, Paris, Strasbow'g, Munich et Zurich. 
Par Edouard Montet, Docteur en Théologie, Privat-docent a 1’Université de 
Genéve. Paris: Librairie Fishbacher. 
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that still exist, he tells us in his Introduction, are preserved in 
eight public libraries,—those of Cambridge (University), Geneva, 
Dublin, Paris, Strasburg, Munich, Zurich, and Grenoble. The 
most important collection of documents is that belonging to the 
University of Cambridge, to which they were given by Morland, 
who brought them from Italy, whither Cromwell sent him in 
1655 on a mission to the Duke of Savoy to plead the cause of the 
“persecuted saints ” of Milton’s celebrated sonnet. After these, 
in the order of their importance, come the collections of Geneva 
and Dublin. The oldest “monument.” is probably a Vaudois 
manuscript, written, Dr. Montet says, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. It is a translation, in the Lorraine dialect, 
of the Gospels for the fifteen days before Easter, and belongs 
to the Arsenal Library at Paris. In his observations on 
the Vaudois language, the author mentions a curious fact which 
shows how terrible were the ravages of the plague in Europe 
two hundred years ago, and how an epidemic may modify an 
idiom. ‘The dialect of the Valleys, though belonging to the 
Provencal branch of the Romance languages, differed equally 
from the tongue of the Troubadours and from that of the 
Albigenses. In the opinion of Diez, it originated in the Lyon- 
nais, the home of Waldez, and only became Vaudois when his 
followers emigrated into Piedmont, by whose dialect that of the 
new-comers was naturally modified. As time went on, the Pied- 
montese speech seems to have supplanted Vaudois altogether. 
In the seventeenth century an idiom very closely akin to Italian 
was spoken in the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont. “Inthe year 
1630,” says Leger, in his Histoire Générale des Eglises Vaudoises 
(Leyden, 1669), quoted by Dr. Montet, “the pest was so violent 
in the valleys that it carried off all the pastors save two old 
men,—to wit, the Sieurs Gilles and Gros. It was necessary 
to have recourse to France, and above all to Geneva, for 
others. So instead of there being, as previously, not one pastor 
who did not preach in Italian, there was now not one who did not 
preach in French.” Yet modern Vaudois is so unlike Provencal, 
and so very like Italian, that the theory of its descent from old 
Vaudois is open to grave doubt. As showing what the old 
speech was, and how it differed from French, we subjoin the 
first stanza of a poem on the Trinity in both languages, entitled, 
“The Eternal Father ;” and Dr. Montet tells us that in poetry 
le style Vaudois reached its apogee :— 
“Po, Dio, payre eternal, conforta me, 
Enayma lo tio fillo Rarissime goverua me. 
Enayma degainant, retornant a tu, recep me.” 
“O Dieu, pére éternel, puissant, fortifie-moi, 
Comme ton fils trés cher gouverne-moi. 
Comme un délaiss¢, retournant d toi, recois-moi.” 
In old Vaudois literature, Dr. Montet recognises three phases, 
each marked by its own characteristics, corresponding with the 
principal periods of its development. ‘The first was the 
Catholic period, the writers of which, following in the 
footsteps of their leader, Waldez, observed the established 
forms of worship, received the sacraments of the Church, dis- 
tinguishing themselves only by the zeal with which they copied 
and translated passages from the Bible, and the works of the 
Fathers, into the language of the people, and read and explained 
the same in private meetings. They wrote also short homilies, 
imitated from various authors. The doctrine of these homilies 
is generally quite orthodox, the heresies of the times being con- 
demned, and the sole fault Innocent III. could find with the 
Vaudois teachers was, that by usurping the functions of the 
clergy and preaching without mission, they were preparing the 
way for schism. According to Dr. Montet, the period during 
which the Vaudois teaching preserved these characteristics did 
not terminate until the end of the fourteenth, or even the 
beginning of the fifteenth, century. In other words, it remained 
until this time essentially Catholic. The author, however, 
remarks that, owing to the general progress of civilisation, the 
writers of the sect were already, at the later of these dates, 
bringing to the consideration of the points of dogma and principles 
of morality, as to which their view differed from the accepted 
teaching, greater boldness than they had hitherto ventured to dis- 
play. It was about this period that were written the six poems 
on the approaching end of the world, and the necessity of pre- 
paring for that event by an increase of devotion and stricter 
observance of the ordinances of religion. The most renowned 
of these poems, “The Noble Lesson,” is attributed by the 
author, on the authority of two manuscripts in the Cambridge 
Collection, to the fifteenth century, although the copies in the 
libraries of Dublin and Geneva purport to have been written at 
the beginning of the thirteenth. As Dr. Montet is an accom- 





plished scholar, and has given great pains to the elucidation of 
the point he is probably right; and it is a very important 
point, for “ The Noble Lesson” is characterised by a distinctly 
and almost bitterly anti-Roman spirit, and heralds the advent 
of the second age of Waldensian literary history, that distin- 
guished by our author as the Hussite period. 

At the time of the first persecution (in the thirteenth cen- 
tury), many of the Waldensian communities took refuge in the 
North-East of Europe. Several settled in Bohemia, and shortly 
afterwards there befell in that kingdom a series of events in 
which the Vaudois could not fail to take the warmest interest, 
—the preaching of John Huss, his defiance of the anathemas 
of Rome, his appearance before the Council of Constance, the 
rising of his followers, and the subsequent formation of the 
Society of Bohemian Brothers, who were joined by many of the 
Vaudois refugees, witnesses of their constancy and valour. 
These, breaking utterly with the Catholic faith, adopted the 
theology of the Brothers, accepted their doctrines on the Sacra- 
ments, Purgatory, prayers to the saints, the powers of the clergy ; 
and in the new treatises in which their conduct was justified, they 
declare war against the Papacy and all its works. While these 
things were going on in Bohemia, still more important events 
were coming to pass in Germany and Switzerland. Luther 
had raised the standard of revolt against Rome, and it seemed 
as if Protestantism would thenceforth be the dominant religion 
of Europe. It was only natural for the Waldenses, in these 
circumstances, to seek the support of the new Churches; and in 
1530 two Vaudois deputies proceeded to Basel, and presented to 
(Ecolampade a profession of faith which, as they hoped, would 
prove the identity of their views with those of the Reformed 
communities. But their doctrines were less orthodox (according 
to the new standard) than the Waldenses supposed; and before 
they could obtain the recognition which they sought, the 
Vaudois Church had to consent to certain modifications of their 
practices and beliefs. The objections of the Protestant theo- 
logians applied principally to the merit attributed by the 
Vaudois to the state of celibacy, to their rule against the taking 
of oaths, their theories touching salvation by works, predestina- 
tion, prevenient grace, and some other points of doctrine. It 
was only in 1571, when the Synod, known as the “ Union des 
Vallées,” modified their articles of religion in the sense indicated 
by German and Swiss theologians, that the union was con- 
summated which the deputies had demanded. This was the 
third and last,—the Protestant age of Vaudois literature. 

The Waldenses, in their enthusiasm, now started the theory 
that the leading tenets of Protestantism were essentially the 
same as those delivered by the Apostles to their ancestors, and 
that they had preserved them from time immemorial without 
alteration. This theory was eagerly adopted by the Protestants 
of the period, who found it a convenient weapon wherewith to 
combat the charges of heresy and schism brought against them 
by their opponents of the Catholic Church. But it was no more 
than a fond tradition, and has been abandoned by the Vaudois 
themselves, who are now distinguished from other Protestants 
only by the simplicity of their lives and their zeal in the cause 
of Evangelical religion. 

For the way in which Dr. Montet has acquitted himself of 
his task, we have nothing but praise; and this meed we render 
all the more willingly as, owing to the character of his book, it 
is not likely to enjoy the wide popularity which could alone 
bring him an adequate material reward for the pains it has cost 
him. 

CHESNEAU’S ESSAY ON ENGLISH PAINTING.* 
Ir seems to us almost unfair now-a-days—though the sentiment, 
of course, will not bear examination—that Mr. Ruskin should 
write a preface to any work upon Art which is not by his own 
hand. ‘ Yes,’ one is inclined to say, ‘we will take whatever 
you like to give us from yourself, and receive it gladly, no 
matter how extravagant may be its praise or blame, simply 
because you write it. You have given us so much pleasure and 
delight in the past, that you have earned the right to be listened 
to respectfully, if not approvingly, for all the rest of your life. 
Bat it is quite a different thing when you speak to us about this 
or the other vara avis which you have found in the mountains of 
Calabria or the suburbs of Kensington. Kate Greenaway isall very 
well, but we prefer our old friend Tintoretto; and the fairauthoress 
of the Songs of Tuscany—gentle, sympathetic, and sweet as her 
work may be, is but a poor substitute for the Wordsworth whom 


* The English School of Painting. By Ernest Chesneau. London: Cassell 
and Co, ‘ 
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you used to quote so freely in the days of “ Modern Painters.”’ 


In fact, this later brood of the master’s black swans are of some- 
what indifferent plumage, chiefly remarkable for a mild in- 
offensive prettiness, and producing works of a scarcely greater 
artistic merit than is fit for the amusement of children or the 
encouragement of youth. The book before us is by one of these 
latest discoveries of Mr. Ruskin (he is hardly to be called a 
pupil), and is interesting, if only from the fact that it is an 
honest attempt by a French writer to characterise the peculiari- 
ties and criticise the importance of English Art. But the added 
value which is sought to be given to it by Mr. Ruskin’s 
Introduction, and by his expression in that Introduction of his 
concurrence with M. Chesnean’s critical judgment, is not 
possessed by the work itself; nor, we venture to say, would 
the master’s concurrence in praise or blame be anything 
like so general as one is tempted to think from the preface. 
In fact, many of the judgments here expressed are of a kind 
with which Mr. Ruskin could not possibly agree, unless he has 
changed nearly all his expressed opinions; and, moreover, it is 
easy to see that the acquaintance with English Art which this 
French writer exhibits is not only, as would naturally be 
the case, an extremely partial one, but is derived from 
special pictures which have been seen in certain places, 
and the peculiarities of which have been mistaken by 
this critic for general characteristics of the painter’s 
merit. There is no mistake more common, and few more 
vitiating to criticism, than this error of mistaking the acci- 
dent for the essential—of deducing character from something 
which is a particular incident of any given composition, be it 
literary or artistic. It approaches to the old doctrine,— 
“Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” 


to think that because a painter has taken one kind of subject 
which necessitated, we will say, dark and gloomy treatment, 
that therefore that painter’s art must be essentially of a 
sombre character; and this is exactly the mistake into which 
M. Chesneau habitually falls. If he sees a single picture 
by a painter hitherto unknown to him, he jumps to the con- 
clusion that he is sufficiently acquainted with that master’s 
work—and deduces with the gayest and most charming 
confidence the method of the master and the character of his 
art. This leads him into statements which can only be char- 
acterised as astounding; as, for instance, when he says that the 
late E. D. Ward’s, R.A., colour was depressingly sombre; that 
Turner knew little about the composition of a picture (alas! 
poor Ruskin); that Mlillais’s work has retained all the 
merit of its pre-Raphaelite period, while combining with 
it the broader manner of later years—(a statement this, by the 
way, which is absolutely contradicted by Mr. Ruskin in his 
later criticism on Millais’s pictures);—that Madox Brown 
was in any sense a rival of Rossetti, and that his- style 
changes with the greatest facility (whereas, as a matter of fact, 
it never changes at all, and has undergone less alteration during 
the master’s long life than that of any other living painter 
whom the writer remembers); that Burne Jones’s work is 
characterised by very perfect drawing; that Albert Moore 
belongs to the same school as Rossetti; that Mr. Vicat Cole is, 
after Mr. Millais, the chief painter of English landscape; that 
Mr. Watts has only during the last ten years shown evidence 
of “a higher ambition than of a painter sufficiently well 
instructed, who employs his trade honestly, and paints 
excellent portraits ;”’ that, over and above all these painters of 
whom he has been talking—Rossetti, Burne Jones, Millais, 
Watts, Walker, &e.—David Scott, of the Scottish Academy, is 
worthy of special mention. 

We have taken our illustrations of these statements 
entirely from the latter portion of the book, and from 
those references to contemporary art with which our readers 
may possibly be acquainted ; but the same voluminous breadth 
of statement, the same gay incorrectness—if we may use such an 
expression—runs through the whole book, and stands side by 
side, in place after place, with much that is really sympathetic, 
just, and acute. In fact, the criticism of this English School of 
Painting, either favourable or the reverse, must depend upon 
whether we look upon it in the light of an essay, an expression 
of personal opinion to be taken with a good many grains of salt, 
or as a text-book on the subject. In the first case, its in- 
accuracies do not much matter; in the second, they vitiate 
the work entirely. The author has brains and perception, 
and probably the capacity for judgment; but he has not had 
sufficient materials on which to form his opinion—in the 








plainest words, he is insufficiently acquainted with his subject 
The Exhibition of 1878, at Paris, is the chief source from which 
he has drawn his criticisms of several of the best-known English 
artists, which alone would suffice to show the insufficiency of his 
acquaintance with their work. The question is, whether there 
is sufficient novelty in the point of view of M. Chesneau to have 
rendered it at all worth while to translate this book into 
English. In our opinion, there is not. He appears to us to 
possess that elementary incapacity for the judgment of English 
work which is the proudest boast of the Parisian. He endeavours 
—elaborately endeavours, we may say—to do it justice; but he 
seems to fail, no less in his appreciation than in his blame, in 
understanding the English point of view ; and his writing is not 
instructive from its being the estimate of a foreign critic, 
mainly because of this very reticence, this continual endeavour 
of the writer to, as it were, make an Englishman of himself, 
And, in common with most Frenchmen, his judgment seems to 
be curiously wrong-headed when it is a question of colour, rather 
than of design. He calls Mulready a good colonrist, and Wilkie 
a bad one; he only says of Etty’s colour, in one instance, that 
it was pleasing; he makes that extraordinary remark which we 
have already quoted about Ward’s colour being excessively 
sombre, &c. 

We seem to have found a good many faults in detail with 
this essay of M. Chesneau’s; let us do all the justice in our 
power to the lively style in which it is written, to the continual 
witty phrases with which the author enlivens his criticisms, and 
to that general readableness and air of being at home with his 
reader which is so characteristic of a good I'rench author. No 
matter how much one disagrees in detail, the disagreement is 
of just such a kind as would be felt with a friend who has 
chatted over the subject with one after dinner over a good fire. 
Taking, as an example of this, the following extract about 
Richard Wilson’s landscape-painting :— 

‘** But he had scarcely returned to London, when his painting rapidly 

fell into disfavour. His academical brothers spared him neither 
epigrams nor admonitions of a severer character. Wilson remained 
incorrigible. He was quite bewitched by high art, and wonld not 
regard things in a simple light...... Wilson always believed that 
Providence only created Nature to serve as a surrounding to Niobe’s 
misfortunes, and that ruins are the most beautiful architecture in the 
world. ... . . He was doomed to succumb fatally in a country which 
loved the literal representation of itself in Hogarth’s pictures, but at 
the same time admired itself in Gainsborough’s. In Frauce Wilson 
would have been covered with honour and glory.” 
To sum up M. Chesneau’s book, it bears the same relation toa 
serious study of English art as a feuilleton of La Vie Parisienne 
does to a novel by George Eliot. It is bright, audacious, 
clever, interesting, and it is also perverse, inaccurate, and 
incomplete. 





HEARTS OR DIAMONDS $* 

Tits is a love-story of the romantic sort, and our authoress has 
wisely located her hero in the Far West of America. He may 
be a natural character enough, considered as a man of fine in- 
stincts, unconventional life, aud semi-education; but would 
have been -improbable, if not impossible, had he been bred ina 
centre of modern civilisation, and ground in the usual mill of a 
public school and university life. It was said during the 
late Egyptian campaign that the younger officers were 
clever, brave, and amiable, but that the rough energy of 
former times was lacking to them. ‘Capital fellows all,” 
remarked a veteran, “but not one of them can swear 
the boats up the rapids.” This lack of combative force 
is a characteristic of the age, and is yet more evident 
in love than it is in war. Young men of the upper 
ten thousand, and of the next twenty thousand, too, do 
not possess the vigour and dash that distinguished their 
fathers. They are cool, prudent, not easily carried off their 
heads by impulse, either for good or evil; they are geuerally 
refined in mind, manners, and speech; but indolence is their 
besetting sin, and the question, “Is it worth while?” and the 
reflection “ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,” are perpetually 
present to them. “ Cravens in war” they certainly are not, but 
“laggards in love” they are, and will be—until some great 
social or political earthquake shall once more shake our artificial 
society to its foundations, and make us realise that “ the life is 
more than meat, and the body than raiment.” 

Education has made great strides within the last twenty 
years, and it has produced increased refinement of taste, 





* Heorts ov Diamonds. By Iza Daffus Hardy. 2vols, London: F Y, White 
and Co. 
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together with increased powers of reasoning; it has given 
men a keener appreciation of the beautiful and desirable 
things of life, and has also made them more thoroughly 
understand how costly and diffienlt is the attainment of 
such Iuxuries. An ideal love or an early marriage may 
well be considered as one of the greatest possible follies 
for a young man who has his way to make in the world; 
it will mean social suicide, besides being a bar to advancement 
in many professions ; it will mean that he must wait, faithfully 
and patiently, during years of hard work and self-denial, or else 
that he and his wife must start on a lower level than they 
have been accustomed to—must learn to look twice on every 
sixpence that they spend, and must bid adieu to most of the 
luxuries which they have been carefully educated to appreciate. 
And the young man of the present day realises all this far 
more entirely than his rougher ancestors did, and he care- 
fally shuns the foolish passion which may bring him to such 
a pass, avoiding all special fancies and flirtations, and spread- 
ing his attentions and dividing his admiration amidst an 
extensive circle of female acquaintances, whose attractions 
will effectively counterbalance each other. Pleasure is his ideal 
rather than love, comfort rather than fame; an athletic or 
scholastic success represents his highest ambition; abundance 
of money (and leisure in which to spend it) is the power that he 
chiefly craves. He lives pleasantly, is fairly industrious, makes 
some way in his line of life, takes pleasure in his social circle, 
and is, if well-looking and well-mannered, much courted and 
flattered by hostesses, who always want “a nice young man” 
for their dinners, balls, and country-house parties. Who does 
not reckon many such young men among his acquaintance; 
and who could imagine them victims to a foolish and consuming 
passion,—devoted to some fair one, who is worshipped only at a 
distance, without any present hope of possession ; faithful toan 
ideal love, notwithstanding coldness, distance, and absence? It 
would be too high a flight of fancy, and Miss Hardy has not 
ventured upon it, but has drawn a fascinating and probably 
fanciful portrait of a Californian, whom she introduces to our 
notice engaged in the manual labour of his father’s ranche, and 
entirely satisfied with his destiny, when an Englishwoman of 
fashion—beautiful, clever, and an accomplished flirt—pays a long 
visit to his family, who are distantly related to her. How the 
handsome half-educated ploughman falls a helpless victim to 
the fascinations of the lovely visitor, is amusingly and naturally 
told; what appears scarcely as probable is that the fair Clara 
should herself have been almost captivated by the natural refine- 
ment and passionate devotion of the Californian “ Ingomar,” as 
she aptly names him. She half engages herself to him, and 
then, suddenly realising the dreary existence to which such a 
marriage would condemn her, suddenly breaks through the 
“entanglement,” as she calls it, with a coldness and courage of 
which, we think, few women would be capable, considering 
her own feelings as little as she does his, and regarding both 
their hearts as thistledown in the balance when weighed against 
the charms of society, luxury, and variety. She looked at his 
mother, “and in her mind’s eye she saw herself, hardworked, 
careworn, and prematurely faded, exiled, buried alive on a 
ranche, perhaps lonelier than this—the realisation of her lover’s 
golden dreams would mean just that to her.’ So she puts a 
speedy end to her folly, leaves the ranche, marries a fashionable 
baronet, and is very contented with him, and enjoys several years 
of social success in his company. At last, she and her husband 
cross the Atlantic in search of a change of scene and society; they 
spend a winter in New York, and there they meet the Californian, 
who, finding his beloved ranche intolerable, all haunted as it 
was by the memories of his faithless love, had sought forgetful- 
ness, rather than fortune, in the gold-diggings. He had “ made 
his pile,” come East, discovered that “ money is power,” and 
now figures in the smartest circles of New York society as the 
“Bonanza Prince.” And in all these years, he has not found the 
Lethe that he sought, he has loved no other woman; and when 
he sees his enchantress once more, the old flame leaps up in his 
breast fiercer than ever; scarcely can he control his passion, yet 
always he remains wax in the hands of the heartless woman 
who has played with his love for her pleasure, and now cannot 
resist the temptation of diverting herself with his devotion and 
her husband’s jealousy. She loved to make her “tame bear 
dance.” 


The d/nouement is terrible and well imagined. We will leave 
i as « - 
the reader to enjoy the sensation, and to study the characters 
or the modern Ingomar and the artificial Parthenia whom he 





so blindly adored. They will be found interesting types of 
human nature,—the one, of a Hirt of the most refined quality, 
possessing real good qualities, which require only some 
higher directing principle than self-pleasing to make her a 
very pearl among women; the other, of a man of a sort which 
we certainly do not often meet with; he is not produced on 
this side of the Atlantic, as we have explained, but he may 
serve as an interesting example of a possible development 
of the species, and is, indeed, so naturally drawn that the por- 
trait almost gives the idea of having been done from nature. 
New York society is slightly but pleasantly sketched; its 
principal béte noire appears to be the ubiquitous interviewer, 
from whom nobody and nothing is sacred. Beauties, heiresses, 
débutantes, authoresses, hostesses, entertainments, costumes, 
features, personal peculiarities, all serve for copy, and all alike 
interest an impartial public. Great, indeed, must be the appetite 
for gossip, for the sharp Yankees would never waste time on 
obtaining information which did not pay. 

We cannot conclude this notice without regretting that the 
universal desire of the public for a good ending to a story should 
have induced our authoress to spoil her clever book by averting, 
at the last moment, the doom which would have been the natural 
and well-deserved fate of her chief characters. The tragedy has 
been most artistically worked up to the fifth act, when, lo! all 
ends well, which appears to us a great mistake, both morally 
and dramatically. Novelists have much indirect influence over 
their readers, and whatever else they may inculcate, it is surely 
well that they should encourage people to believe that they will 
not finally escape from the legitimate consequences of their own 
actions; that what they have sown they must reap in the end; 
and that, in real life, the eleventh hour generally brings no 
deliverance, but that the end does indeed prove the work, 
whether it be good or evil. 


A CRITICISM ON PROFESSOR DRUMMOND.* 
Few religious books of our time have excited so much interest 
and discussion as Professor Drummond’s remarkable attempt to 
identify spiritual with natural laws. This is due, we believe, not 
so much to the admirable earnestness and spiritual insight of the 
writer, and still less to the accuracy with which he carries out his 
analogies, as to the fact that he employs his scientific know- 
ledge and his deep religious earnestness apparently to support 
the most rigid tenets of Calvinism, at least in so far as regards 
irresistible grace and human responsibility. Any system 
which weakens the sense of human responsibility is so 
dangerous to what we hold to be the truest and noblest form of 
religion, that we cannot regret that this part of Mr. Drum- 
mond’s argument has been so vigorously discussed, even though 
it has been to the loss of the benefit that might be gained from 
the book as a whole. But, nevertheless, the general merits of 
the work should not be ignored,—the ingenuity of many of the 
analogies, the vigour with which they are applied to practical 
Christian life, and the intense spiritual earnestness which ani- 
mates the whole. Mr. Finlayson, in the pamphlet before us, 
cannot be charged with ignoring these, though he scarcely 
gives sufficient weight to them; and we may take his summing- 
up as expressing fairly enough the truth about this much- 
discussed volume. “There must be few Christians,” he says, 
“who can read his book without feeling how true and impressive 
and searching it is at many points, considered simply as a book 
of practical religion.” 

But it is the fact that Mr. Drummond claims much more 
than this for his method that has induced Mr. Finlayson to 
subject it toa searching analysis. On the whole, it cannot be 
denied that he has convicted Mr. Drummond of inconsistency 
in the application of his analogies, as well as of vagueness in 
his fundamental conceptions ; though we hope to show that he 
has not always understood him, and is at times unduly anxious 
toprovehimwrong. Mr. Finlayson is right in criticising first of all 
the principle upon which Mr. Drummond hangs his whole method, 
viz., that natural laws are identical with spiritual laws. Had Mr. 
Drummond been content to point out the analogies between the 
two, his book would have been far less open to objection, though 
it would have lost in novelty what it gained in logical con- 
sistency. But he expressly says, “It is not a question of 
analogy, but of identity.” Mr. Finlayson, therefore, is quite 





* Biological Reiigion: an Essay in Criticism of Professor Henry Drummond’s 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” By T. Cam: bell Finlayson. Manchester : 
Brook and Crystal, London: Simpkin and Co.; Hamilton and Co, 1885, 
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justified in pointing out that physical laws can have nothing to 
do with the spiritual world, for the very reason that is given by 
Mr. Drummond as his defence against the objection. “It is 
not gravitation that ceases,—it is matter.” Precisely; and 
therefore we do not come into conflict with the law of con- 
tinuity when we assert that because matter ceases, gravitation 
has nothing to do with the spiritual world. Mr. Drummond 
fails to see that, so far from being identical, physical laws are 
different in kind from spiritual laws. Had he begun from above, 
and traced out the laws by which, so far as we can see, God 
governs his own action in the moral and spiritual spheres, he 
might then have shown these same laws working wherever 
moral and spiritual phenomena exist, and using as their instru- 
ments those lower physical sequences which Mr. Drummond 
would extend, as laws, over the whole spiritual world. Justice and 
love are laws of God’s nature ; gravitation and evolution are laws 
of the physical world, which does not partake of the divine 
nature. Mr. Drummond’s mistake consists in overlooking the 
fact that the so-called spiritual laws are not mere sequences of 
spiritual phenomena, but are the characteristics of God Himself, 
and therefore infinitely unlike any physical laws whatsoever. 

The strongest point in Mr. Finlayson’s criticism of Mr. 
Drummond’s theory of spiritual biogenesis is his demonstration 
that the New Testament contains so many different metaphors 
for describing conversion, that to confine one’s self to the figure 
of the creation of life alone, is to fall into a serious error. 
He points out that the change is spoken of as “ healing,” as 
“reconciliation,” as “entrance into the divine kingdom,” as 
‘a passing from death unto life,” and “from darkness to light.” 
None of these expressions can be fitted into the doctrine of bio- 
genesis; and Mr. Finlayson shows with great cogency that the 
use of the idea of death for the unregenerate state is incompatible 
with Mr. Drummond’s “law.” He quotes the passage, “ Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light ;” and continues,—“ Here the man who is spiritually 
dead is actually called upon to arise out of his death. Such an 
exhortation may well caution us against turning metaphors into 
‘laws.’”’ This sentence contains in brief the gist of the whole 
criticism of Mr. Drummond’s book. 

But Mr. Finlayson misunderstands his author in the earlier 
part of his chapter on “ Biogenesis.” He seems to confuse 
“ life,” in the ordinary physical sense, with the spiritual “ life ” 
of which alone Mr. Drummond is speaking. Natural life is no 
life to him; he only applies its laws to spiritual life. It is, 
therefore, no answer to say that “in an unregenerate man there 
are at least some kinds of life, and that, when once we have 
crossed the boundary between the non-living and the living, 
there is no limit to the possibilities: of the development of life.” 
No amount of natural life, Mr. Drummond would reply, can 
ever develop into spiritual life, for they are different in kind. 
But we must point out that he has only himself to thank for 
this confusion. He is so anxious to identify the laws of the 
spiritual life with those of the natural life, that he forgets that 
this identity must depend upon the identification of the two 
kinds of life, which throughout he strenuously denies. 

Mr. Finlayson is too hard upon Mr. Drummond in his treat- 
ment of “environment.” The latter says that an organism is alive 
only to its environment; “to all beyond, to the all but infinite 
area beyond, itis dead.” This is an intelligible, though not 
very important, application of scientific terms; but Mr. Finlay- 
son objects that “ you cannot say of a tree that it is scientifically 
‘dead,’ merely because” it has no correspondence with much of 
the universe. Mr. Drummond does not say that it is absolutely 
dead, but only dead to something, and Mr. Finlayson’s retort 
misses the point. So again, it seems to us that he is so eager 
to attack Mr. Drummond’s doctrine of spiritual growth that he 
uses against it a more than doubtful interpretation of our Lord’s 
parable about the lilies and the birds of the air. We should not 
accept either of the two commentaries on this passage; but Mr. 
Drummond's seems to us less far-fetched than Mr. Finlayson’s. 

On the whole, however, this pamphlet contains much sound 
and valuable criticism of the remarkable book with which it 
deals. The importance of Mr. Finlayson’s opposition to his 
author, and the force of his attack, may be best estimated from 
a passage in his chapter on ‘‘ Environment”?:—“It is just 
because man is not a living automaton, but a moral and respon- 
sible being, with a certain power of free choice and a certain 
range of free action, that we are justified in affirming that there 
must be points of contrast, as well as of analogy, between the 
laws of the natural and the laws of the spiritual world.” The 





whole book emphasises this timely warning against the danger 
to which religion is exposed from the attractiveness of a scien. 
tific gospel. Science must deal with man as conditioned by 
physical laws; religion must deal with him as free; and any 
method which forces the two into an unnatural union must 
injure the one or the other. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@——_ 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The English Illustrated Magazine. (Macmillan.)—The literary 
contents of this annual volume are at least as noticeable as the 
illustrations. Among them we have Hugh Conway’s tale, “A Family 
Affair,” of which we have already expressed our opinion. That in 
itself is enough to give a more than average value to the volume, 
Then there is a clever little story, by Mr. Wilkie Collins, with the 
title of “ The Girl at the Gate,” and “A Ship of ’49” by Bret Harte, 
Mr. D. C. Murray contributes a pretty little dog-story. Of the 
articles that are intended more directly for the purposes of illustra. 
tion, we may mention, “ In the New Forest,” by Mabel Collins; “ The 
Pilgrimage of the Thames,” by G. Hastings White (a little too much 
hurried, we venture to think); and “Shakespeare’s Country,” by 
Rose Kingsley. But it is idle to attempt an epitome of the varied 
contents of the English Illustrated Magazine. Suffice it to say that 
they ought to satisfy every reasonable person. We had almost forgotten 
to say that the second part of Mr. Shorthouse’s “ Spiritual Romance,” 
“The Little Schoolmaster Mark,”’ is one of its attractions. 


The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co.)—We gladly welcome 
another volume of this excellent publication, which maintains its 
high character, while sold at a price that is almost incomprehensibly 
low. The personal and biographical element is represented by the 
eight notices of ‘‘ Our Living Artists,” and by a series of chapters on 
“The Romance of Art,” in which we have varied stories of interesting 
personages and episodes in art-life, told by Miss Julia Cartwright, 
Miss M. F. Robinson, and others. Among the illustrations, we may 
notice the beautiful landscapes which accompany the notice of “ The 
New Forest,” “Chloris,” after Mr. Alma Tadema, ‘Fashion in 
Waists,” and “ Female Head-gear.’’ The etched frontispiece, ‘“ Here 
it is,” a bride reading the announcement of her marriage, in the 
Times, is after after Mr. Robert W. Macbeth. 


The Boys’ Own Annual (Boys’ Own Paper Office), with more 
than eight hundred closely-printed triple-colaumned pages, carries 
out very thoroughly in its contents the motto of the paper 
(of which it is the yearly issue)—quidquid agunt pueri nostri est 
farrago libelli. Sport and earnest are duly mingled together. Every 
month, for instance, has a seasonable article on its appropriate fish- 
ing; cricket, of course, vindicates its pre-eminence. On the other 
hand, there are narratives of the serious work of the world, missions, 
and so forth; and there is the element of regular fiction. Among the 
contributors’ names we notice those of Jules Verne, H. C. Adams, 
David Ker, Gordon Stables, to mention a few out of many. May we 
venture to doubt a statement that the present Bishop of Southwell 
was captain of the Winchester eleven in 18414. It was, we believe, 
an elder brother. Dr. Ridding did not leave Winchester till 1847. 


The Girls’ Own Annual. (Leiswre Hour Office.) —This is the corre- 
sponding volume to the one just mentioned, with just the difference 
qualem decet esse sororum. This, too, boasts a large list of contri- 
butors; larger, perhaps, even than its companion; and its contents 
are just as varied, and, we should say, just as acceptable. 


We have received the tenth volume of Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of England, “New and Revised Edition’? (Cassell and Co.).—This 
carries down the story to the passing of the Franchise Bill (1884), 
beginning with the death of Lord Mayo, and s0 including a period of 
twelve years. A carefuland fair history of recent events is always 
particularly welcome, because the information which it supplies is 
difficult to get at. 

The Dawn of Day, a monthly publication of the S.P.C.K. The 
Cottager and Artisan, and Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor, 
both published by the Religious Tract Society, are to be praised for 
doing what they profess. 

The Rover of the Andes. By R. M. Ballantyne. (J. Nisbet and Co.) 
—This “tale of adventure in South America” gives the variety of 
incident to which we are accustomed from Mr. Ballantyne. There is 
a sturdy young Englishman, a man of peace, but who has learnt to 
use single-stick at school, and turns his accomplishment to good use; 
a mysterious “ Rover,’ who, suspected of being a brigand, turns out 
to be a philanthropist of the very loftiest kind; a mysterious young 
lady, supposed to be a descendant of the Incas, but turning out to be 
something quite different ; and, finally, a comic negro, who makes 
himself very useful in other ways besides amusing his companions. 
Mr. Ballantyne’s stories are always instructive as well as entertaining. 
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It is amusing here to find him owning with regret that his very 


exemplary hero had the bad habit of smoking. 


The Cruise of the ‘ Theseus.’ By Arthur Knight. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—This “yarn for boys” ought to please the readers for 
wbom it is, in the first instance, intended. The ‘Theseus’ is com- 
missioned for the service of cruising for slaves on the coast of Arabia. 
This, on paper at least, is an exciting occupation, as the reader does 
not realise the long periods of wearisome waiting. Then we have an 
admixture of war—for the ‘Theseus’ is engaged with a Russian 
frigate, and, with a well-pitched shell, blows her into fragments—and 
of sport, elephant-hunting, and the like. Altogether, there is a varied 
pill of fare, which the youngsters ought to enjoy. 


Cairnforth and Sons. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.)—The hero 
of this story is a young man who has newly come into the position of 
chief shareholder in the manufacturing company of “ Cairnforth and 
Sons,” and feels that he owes something to the workmen from whom 
he derives his wealth. He visits the town where the factories are 
situate, and in concert with a clergyman of the right sort, sets 
to work. His difficulties, his discouragements, and hopes, his 
failures and successes, are vividly described. Of course, there is a 
love-story, which is cleverly interwoven with the main subject of the 
book. 

Master of his Fate. By A. Blanche. Translated by the Rev. M. R. 
Barnard. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—-The scene of the story is laid in 
Stockholm, and its opening chapters describe the goings-on of school- 
boys in that city, goings-on which somewhat resemble what may be 
geen here, except, perhaps, that there seems to be more fighting than 
play in them. Adolf Axner makes an enemy of a gigantic bricklayer, 
and more than once narrowly escapes with his life. This is the chief 
incident of the early part of the story; the principal personage in 
the second part is the “ princess,’ with whom Axel’s fate is strangely 
bound up. We may venture to suggest to the publishers that there 
are one or two touches in the final scene which, for the sake of edifi- 
cation, might perhaps have been omitted. 





The King of the Tigers. By Louis Rousselet. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—M. Rousselet’s hero is a certain Lord Everest, an English noble- 
man, the victim of that mysterious disease of which our French 
neighbours seem to know so much more than the islanders who are 
supposed to be its chief victims, the “spleen.” Lord Everest starts 
for Central India, where a certain Maharajah has offered the reward 
of a lakh of rupees to the slayer of a very formidable tiger. His 
companions are the familiar man of science and the gasconading 
hunter. The trio go through a number of adventures, both exciting 
andamusing. In due time we come to the climax of the tale, the 
encounter with the “ King of the Tigers.” How fortunately it ended 
for the splenetic millionaire, M. Rousselet tells us in a very exciting 
story. 

Sunday Reading for the Young (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), 
is a volume to be praised. The illustrations are sometimes 
particularly good, witness “‘A Soudanese Woman” and “ Luigi” 
(on p. 56), and the reading is both varied and appropriate. With 
this may be mentioned an old friend, often before noticed in these 
columns, and always with praise, The Quiver (Cassell and Co.), “ an 
illustrated magazine for Sunday and general reading.” The large 
list of well-known contributors gives a promise of instructive and 
interesting reading, which the pages of the magazine do not dis- 
appoint. - 

We have received the first volume of the Industrial Constructor. 
(Ward and Lock.)—This is the yearly issue of the “Technical 
Journal,” containing information, brought up level with the most 
recent advances of learning, about “ the leading branches of Technical 
Science and Industrial Arts and Processes.” 





The importance of the Disestablishment question in the North at 
the present moment is evidenced by the fact that in the new number 
of the Scottish Review there appear two articles on the subject, the 
one from the pen of Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews, and the other 
by the Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, well known as the leader of 
the United Presbyterian Church. The views of these writers are 
diametrically opposed to each other ; and the editor of the Review has 
wisely kept them apart by placing between them a number of articles 
on totally different subjects, which may serve the same purpose as 
“the solid piece of furniture’? which the late Lord Beaconsfield once 
said he was glad to think separated him from Mr. Gladstone. With- 
out commenting on the views of the two writers, we shall show what, 
in effect, they are by quotations. ‘We have no fancy,” says Dr. 
Tulloch, “for what are called plébiscites ; nor do we know in our 
constitutional history of any other mode of ascertaining the popular 
will than by putting to the people a plain question at the poll as to 
what they wish. But the question must be at once plain and distinct 
before the answer given can be either true or valid. If not the sole, 
it must yet be the main, issue at a General Election, and must come 


such a question and to give any effect to the answer returned.” 

Dr. Hutton, on the other hand, calls for a vote in favour of 

Disestablishment at the coming Election. He distinctly tells 
Liberal Disestablishmentarians to abstain from voting for Liberal 
candidates who are opposed to Disestablishment, even at the risk of 
allowing some Scotch seats to go to the Tories. “We have waited 
long enough. Gainsay it who may, the question of Scotch Dis- 
establishment is ripe for the handling of statesmanship. We do not 
say the Kirk leaders are ready for it. We do not intend to wait till 
they are ready. Seeking only rights, we do not think it just to be 
asked to wait for the convenience of those who are interested in the 
retention of existing inequality. But the country is ready for it; the 
churches are ready for it; and we have not learned in other questions 
of justice to wait for the convenience of all Tories and monopolists.” 
An excellent paper in this number of the Review is devoted to show- 
ing, under the title of ‘“Scotland’s New Departure in Philosophy,” 
that in the North the love of speculation is once more reviving, and 
that in particular idealism is making great progress. The Scottish 
Review has now a high reputation for informative papers dealing with 
Scotch history, and two of suck appear in this number on “ Scottish 
Catholics under Mary and James” and “ The Scottish Parliaments.” 
With the exception of the articles on “The York Mystery Plays” 
(and that is only a partial exception) and “The Philosophy of 
Stupidity,” there is no paper in the new number of the Review—the 
most “ distinguished,”’ if not the most valuable, that has yet appeared 
—which does not refer to Scotland. 

The Epistles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by Augustus S. 
Wilkins. (Macmillan and Co.)—What with Mr. Page’s edition of the 
‘Odes,’ Professor Palmer’s “ Satires,’’ and now this excellent little 
volume from the hand of Professor Wilkins, Horace is particularly 
well represented in the “ Classical Series.”” We say “little volume,” 
for its dimensions are modest; buat with its four hundred and fifty 
closely-printed pages, it contains a great deal of matter. And very 
good matter it is. Sobriety and sound sense characterise both the 
criticism and the exegesis; the illustration is copious and often 
novel; in short, the student will find all his wants supplied, and sup- 
plied in a way that he will generally recognise as satisfactory. We 
have not yet examined the whole of the volume, but have read the 
first book of the “ Epistles’ and the “ Ars Poetica” with considerable 
care, and have found but few things in which we are disposed to differ 
from the editor, and nothing in which we do not concede to him a 
perfect right to hold his own opinion. Once or twice Professor 
Wilkins falls into the error which even the most careful editors—and 
he is one of the most careful—seem unable entirely to avoid,—that of 
following one reading in his text and commenting on another in his 
notes. In 1 Ep., xvii., 489, he reads in the text :-— 


“Succinit alter 
‘Et mihi dividuo findetur munere quadra ;’ "’ 


while his note stands thus :— 

“<“Et mihi.’ It is best, with Porphyrion, Keller, Schiitz, and 

Kriiger, to take these words alone, as the cry of the second beggar. 
Otherwise, the future jfindetur must be explained as equivalent to an 
imperative, which is too strong even for the mendicit impudentia 
which Orelli finds here.” 
This seems to us very sound; but it does not apply to the text. In 
x., 9, again, he reads, ‘ Quze vos ad cwlum fertis rumore secundo,”’ 
but says in his note,—“ Efertis; the authority for this form is too 
strong to allow us to reject it, with some good editors, as simply a 
gloss on fentis.” In xviii., 19, “‘Quem tenet argenti sitis importuna 
famesque,” we are surprised to find so judicious an editor counten- 
ancing Schiitz’s strange notion of argentum meaning “plate,” 
on the ground that if it means “money,” the line is tautologi- 
cal with the next clause, ‘‘Quem paupertatis pudor et fuga.” 
“ Eagerness for money’’ and ‘‘ false shame of poverty” are quite 
different faults. He concludes his note, however, by remarking that 
“it is difficult to resist the force of the parallel auri sacra fames, and 
the like, which point to the meaning ‘‘ money.’’ In 37 of the same 
satire we feel little doubt that honestum in “scorto postponet 
honestum officium ” means “‘ attentions due to a patron,” the juxta- 
position of dormiet in lucem pointing so strongly that way. We feel 
more doubtful about xv., 12-13,—‘ Leva stomachosus habena dicet 
eques,’ where Professor Wilkins makes leva habena depend on 
stomachosus, rather than on dicet. The latter way of taking it would 
mark very strongly the next clause,—‘‘Sed equis frenato est auris 
in ore.’ In A.D. 10, “ Pictoribus atque poetis quidlibet audendi 
semper fuit equa potestas,” the editor, following Acron, translates 
cqua by “ equal,” and rejects Orelli and Schiitz’s interpretation of 
“reasonable,” on the ground that “‘‘ A reasonable power of unlimited 
license’ is a contradiction in terms.” But quidlibet hardly need 
mean as much as “unlimited license.” Horace himself limits it in 
lines 12-13,—“ Sed non est placidis colant immitia,” &c. In A.P. 
326 he does well to caution students against taking “ore rotando” 
in the popular serse of that phrase. This is a most valuable edition, 
which we recommend without reserve to our readers. 

The Imitation of Christ, from the Autograph Manuscript of Thomas 





from a responsible Government, which alone can have a right to put 


& Kempis. With Introduction by Charles Rueleus. (Elliot Stock.) 
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—This little volume is a fac-simile of the manuscript of the “ De 
Imitatione,’”’ written in the autograph of Thomas 4 Kempis, and now 
preserved in the Royal] Library of Brussels. The MS. has this inscrip- 
tion at the end :— 

“XLI. per manus fratris Thome Kempis 

in monte sancte Agnetis prope Zwollis.” 
In this MS. Professor Hirsche has discovered “a perfectly original 
system of punctuation,” which M. Ruelens describes, and which 
he considers to settle the question of authorship. He is very con- 
temptuous of all other claims, and possibly with reason. We do not 
pretend to have an opinion on the matter, but we do not understand 
his description of what he calls the most ancient manuscript of the 
** Tmitation ” now extant, bearing at the foot of the first page what 
reads like an intimation that it was “ descriptus ex manu auctoris 
anno 1425.” Is there, then, an older MS. than the autograph, which 
seems to date twenty years later ? 


Pastoral Comforts, by the Rev. J. D. Knowles (Skeffington), is a 
book designed to help the parish priest in ministering to the sick, not 
pretending, as the author is careful to inform us, to be a complete 
manual for pastoral visitation, but intended more generally for the 
use of “ clergy, district visitors, and invalids.’-—We have also received 
a second edition of The Children’s Service-Book, by M. Woodward, 
M.A. (Skeffington).—Mr. Gladstone’s review of Ecce Homo has been 
republished in a new edition by Mr. Charles Higham. 


Jan Vedder's Wife. By Amelia E. Barr. (James Clarke and Co.)— 
This is a story of very great merit, with its vivid pictures of scenery 
and life, and its powerful drawing of character. The scene is laid in 
the Shetland Isles; the time is about forty years ago. Jan Vedder 
and Margaret Fae make a love-match, in which she descends some- 
what from her position as heiress to one of the richest men in 
Lerwick to marry a poor and somewhat weak, if pleasant and kind- 
hearted, bridegroom. The “little rift” soon begins to show itself. 
Margaret’s wise and careful ways, her prudence and habitudes of 
business, begin it. She has saved money, and cannot consent to let 
her husband have the use of it, even when there comes the oppor- 
tunity of an investment which might lift him into a position of 
independence. The rift becomes a serious breach ; jealousy and other 
evil thoughts play their part; finally the lovers are separated. We 
shall leave Miss Barr to tell the rest of her story, only saying that she 
does it with quite remarkable power. We must, however, take excep- 
tion to the very curious incident of a Shetland fisherman being 
promoted, without, as far as wecan see, passing through the previous 
steps, into the command of an English man-of-war. 


A Strange Marriage. By Helen Falconer. 2 vols. (Remington 
and Co.)—It is not easy to say anything more about this novel than 
that the title is well deserved by the contents. To speculate whether 
the strangeness passes the bounds of possibility— probability need not 
be discussed—woauld be to reveal the plot, and the plot is everything. 
Let it suffice to say that it is a readable story, that there is no harm 
in it, and that it might very well have been compressed into one 
volume. 

Shropshire Folk-Lore. Edited by Charlotte Sophia Burne, from 
the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. Part II.—Miss Burne con- 
tinues this curious collection of the oddities of human thought with 
what would seem an unfailing supply of materials. These, indeed, 
have overflowed their bounds, so that a third part will be necessary. 
There is a singular fascination about reading of this kind. Perhaps 
one might say that it was a wholesome alterative to the prevailing 
thought of the day. However that may be, the most severely 
rational person will, we are sure, go on turning over page after page 
of these strange fancies and beliefs. ‘ Shropshire folk-lore’’ the 
editor calls them; and, indeed, locates each superstition in some part 
of the county (a part of her work which she does very carefally), 
but many of them are found in other places. A Shropshire 
chapman or market-woman will spit for luck upon the first 
coin which he or she receives in the day; but many anglers 
will remember how a Thames fisherman will sometimes spit for 
the same reason on the first fish that he or his cnstomer 
may catch. Most of us, too, have fished long and short “strangers” 
out of our tea-cups. Does this fancy date from before the compara- 
tively recent times of tea-drinking ? If so, what was its form ? Some of 
the superstitions are clearly ancient ; that, for instance, of its being 
unlucky to meet a woman on beginning a journey must date, as Miss 
Burne observes, from a time before chivalry, when woman was 
regarded and treated with unceremonious directness as the weaker 
vessel, [As we write, we see in Nature the notice of a similar super. 
stition among the fishermen of Staithes, in Yorkshire, where a woman 
has to turn her back on a fisherman if she sees him coming on his 
way to the boat.] But a magpie is a worse omen than a woman, 
This, again, is a very widespread superstition. Many people who are 
not by any means ignorant propitiate it by taking off the hat or 
dropping a curtsey. If we knew more about the bird-lore of the 
ancients, this part of the subject might be illustrated in a very 
interesting way. Ravens are, of course, notoriously unlucky; but in 





the weird story which Miss Burne gives they appear as the discoverers 
of crime. One Elke, who murdered a child for hire, wag warned 
against his deed by two ravens; when he had committed it and hig 
himself, “the said ravens did fly and cryed about the place, and 
discried him owt, and so [he] was found in a cock of hay by their 
meanes.”’ 


Lecture on Ireland. By an English Lady. (W. H. Moorish 
Bristol.)—The “English Lady” tells the story of the “ woes al 
difficulties’? of Ireland in a spirit which reminds one of the descrip. 
tion of the English in old time. She is ‘‘ Hibernis Hibernior.” A 
million of the people died of famine in 1846-7, all through England's 
fault, which, we suppose, compelled them to subdivide the land, 
neglect fisheries and everything else, and trust to the potato, 
“Large sums were indeed collected for their relief, but arrived too 
late.” But not a word of the eight millions which came out of the 
Imperial Treasury. Then we are told that “ Imperial taxation stands 
in Ireland at 18s. per head; in England it is 3s. 6d.” Did any man 
or woman out of Bedlam ever make a more astounding statement? 
The population of England and Scotland is in round numbers thirty 
millions. That at 8s. Gd. per head comes to £5,250,000; Ireland, with 
5,156,000, at 18s. 6d., would produce about £5,000,000. But then 
the total is about £86,000,000. The truth is that in 1880, when the 
revenue raised was close upon eighty millions, England and Scotland 
paid seventy-one millions, and Ireland not quite nine. The exact 
figures would be £2 13s. 7d. for England and Scotland, and £1 13s, 4d. 
for Ireland. It seems almost impossible to be sane about Irish 
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not later than noon on ~~ 


“ L , a E R + y” 9) “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 


“LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
ART IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 


FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON, 
FABRICS. 


PRICE 4S 9D PER YARD, 
Patrerns Post Free. 
New Patrerys Post Fars, ,'t India ionse } REGENT STREET, W. 


IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED, 


HINDLEY’S — 


From 24s to £100. 
WOOD 


MANTELS. |C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Illustrated price list list on application. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SM ED LEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
| Turkisk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
| Covered Balconies ; Billisrd and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 





| ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
Years. 
| Latest Price List of Wines, 
Spirits, and Liqueurs on 
application. 
ee ADDRESS: 
59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


BARTON & CO. 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.””—Lancet, 

.* Has almost the delicacy of salad 

oil,” —British Medical Journal. 
_ “ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.” —Medical Press. 

Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 23 6d, 43 9d, and 93s. Of 
Chemists everywhere, 








ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 





HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884, 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tts numerous competitors 
“THE QUEEN OF appear to have, one after 


TABLE WATERS.” another, fallen away.” 








| “Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragranca to the breath. It is t he best 


TOCTH POWDER, 


aud contains no acid or gritty substances 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| the wane genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 





‘Most suitable for PRo- 
LL LONGED use.’’—PROF. SEEGEN. 
FR | ED R I Cc H SH A | ** Most efficacious. Toknow it 

isto appreciate its high value.” — 
| BARON J. VON LIEBIG. 


THE WELL KNOWN “The LONGER  Friedriche. 


|hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
APERIENT MINERAL | the quantity necessary to effect 
WATER. 


the purpose.” —Str HENRY 
THOMPSON. 

OF ALL CHEMIST3 AND 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leteu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLE — COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
om the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUC TIONS of MODERN PAINTIYN( 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Roy: al Ac ademy, &e, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. ; 
Prospoctus and Catalogue on application. — 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintin 1 this Collection. ; 
FAC-SIMILES of abe ng “LIBER STUCIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rey. Sto; ford Brooke f ue . ; 
Copies of Re »ynolds, Gains borou: gh, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 


Room, British Museum. . 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photozraphs &c., carefully framed 


An Illustrated oo “ Autotype in Relation to Household Art, ” with 
Press Notices, free per pos ‘ 
Fine-Art c atalogue, pp. 155, price 64, post free. 














THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION and PEACE ASSOCIATION is engaged 

in creating a EUROPEAN MOVEMENT in favour of 
the settlem-nt of international disputes by rational 
means, and endeavours to FOUND SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE as an agency for pro- 
moting a better understanding between nations. 
Contributions and co-operation invited.—Address, the 
CHAIRMAN or SECRETARY, 38 Parliament Street, 


( i UISBOROUGH GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 

HEAD MASTER.—The GOVERNORS are pre- 
pared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from Graduates 
of come University in the United Kingdom for the 
HEADMASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL, to be admin- 
istered uncer a scheme dated June 24th, 1885. The 
emoluments are previsiorally fixed at a house and 
garden, free of rent, rates, and taxes, a fixed salary of 
£140 per annum, and a capitation fee of £3 for each 
boy up to fifty boys, and of such amount for each boy 
exceeiing that number as may be hereafter agreed. 
The Head Master will be required to commence his 
dutics about the Ist of February next. 

Ay plications, stating name, address, age, and Uni- 
versity, with copies of recent testimonials (not 
exceeding six), to be sent on or before November l4th 
next to, and copies of the scheme, price 7d, and all 
further information may be obtained from 

JOHN W. CLARKE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Guisborough, Yorkshire, October 26th, 1885. 


ANTED, LADY, competent to 
TEACH ENGLISH in Senior and Junior 
Cambridge Local Examination Classes in Ladies’ 
Collegiate Institution, Durban, Natal. Age about 30. 
Newnham or certificated lady with Collegiate 
training preferrid, teaching power indispensable. 
Salary (non-resident), £150 a year, to increase. 
Passage money advanced on conditions.—Applica- 
tions, with testimonials, to be sent on or before 
November 10th, to R. D. CLARK, Esq., 11 Derby 

Villas, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 

OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 

The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer 

for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 

Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 

1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 

offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 

Paoblic Works Di partment, and TWO in the Indian 

Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 

SECRETARY, at the College. 

dali VALENCE SCHOOL, 

KENT. 

Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket field. 
Valuable exhib.tions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken, Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


ONDON.—INNS of COURT 
FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 
CENTRAL and QUIET. 
Grand coffee room, ladies’ drawing room, &c., over- 
look extensive gardens. 

Table @’héte from 5.30. Charges mo7erate. 
ROOMS for WEDDING BREAKFASTS, 
BANQUETS, MEETINGS, Xe. 

Electric Light, Hydraulic Lifts. 
Telephone No, 2,592. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 

the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 

mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 

rooms, Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 

8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


f[HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 


61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 








*“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S,S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1s OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, West ter Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 




















COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory ae will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds excee 


Two Millions. 


Policies indisputable, 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division wil] be 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal. 
1878, *Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond.; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
1879. Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship, 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
1880. English (in Int, Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
1881. With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripos, Camb, 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond, 
1882. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic 11 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb, 
Classical Trip: s, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours, 
Instituted A.D. 1696. 
i ee INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Mutual, both Fire and Life. 
Profits Divided Annually, 
Bonuses Large. 
Expenses Moderate. 
No Personal Liability. 
Annual Income. £305,625. 
Accumul :ted Funds, €2,124,565, 


No. 26 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
demise ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 

OR AT THE 
HEAD Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WIuLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
“ WILLIAM C. DONATED: t Joint 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Mil ions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 




















YOUNG MAN attending Evening 
Classes at King’s College DESIRES a HALE. 
TIME ENGAGEMENT in London; Secretary or 
peace Canon MASON, 7 Trinity Square, 





IRST-CLASS BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE, by Smith and Beck, FOR 
SALE. Owner given up using it through ill-health, 
Apply by letter to ALFRED CHALLIS, Esq., Hurst 
Cottage, Cardogan Road, Surbiton. 


bee — OCCUPATION | for 
PUPILS on_ selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60. Pamphlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Paye. 
ment, London. 


[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCILof the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA. 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS js 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association shouid be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSUM, BOUVERIE, and CO ,1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 











I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on 3lst December, 1884 .............. £5,375,995 
Income for the Year 1884............ ove 454,60 
Amount paid in claims to 3lst Dec., 1884 £14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ending December 3lst, 1884......... £690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted... £6,889,997 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 

The Limits of Fre travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, 
Reversions, and on other approved Securities, 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 

Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
Title. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction. 

Prospectuses and Form of Proposal sent on appli 
cation to the Actuary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 

Capital Fully Subscribed — 4. ase oe £2,500, 00 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about ai ae ee 
Tota. InvesTeD Funps Upwarps oF Two MILuI0x8. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds w+ £1,200,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.¢. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Paid-up come LISHED 1837. 


Reserve Fund a ap £970,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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—_—_—— 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


EW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In wd bo Leather Bindings, Catalogues free. 


—_ 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 
L ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresiDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
1d Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
a. to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
OBERT HARRESON, Secretary and Librarian. 


al 


mR 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


{THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
RY’S 
= 
' Speenecsiameniness 
Gyros. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’’—Sir Cuas. A. 
CamERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—This Ointment affords the shortest, 
safest, and easiest path to soundness in all kinds of 
skin diseases, scrofulous affections, scorbutic maladies, 
ulcerations, eruptions, and inflammations. There is 
nothing deleterious in the composition of Holloway’s 
Ointment, but on the contrary, its ingredients possess 
the most soothing, purifying, and strengthening 
qualities, so that it can be used with perfect safety by 
persons of allages. The delicate skin of infants is 
not irritated by its application, and it is equally 
adapted for subduing the tedious ulcerations attacking 
theaged. In all constitutional, chronic, and complex 
affections, Holloway’s Pills should be taken while the 
Ointment is being used, in order that all baneful 
matter may be expelled from the system. 


SHORT INQUIRY into the 

FORMATION of POLITICALOPINION from 

the REIGN of the GREAT FAMILIES to the 
ADVENT of DEMOCRACY. By Arruur Crump. 

“Some readers will think that a volume of nearly 
three hundred large ovtavo pages can hardly be 
accurately described as a ‘short ’ inquiry; but, con- 
sidering the vast amount of information contained in 
Mr. Crump’s volume, it could hardly have been com- 
pressed into briefer compass. Still, though the style 
is concise, it is everywhere lucid, occasionally pic- 
turesque, and, in the best sense of the word, popular 
The contents of the book are well described by the 
title. It is in form simply an historical work; it 
devotes itself to a record in due sequence of simple 
facts ; but perhaps because it does this, aud this alone, 
it is frum the first page to the last a most impressive 
plea for the validity of Liberal principles. We have 
not space for detailed description or criticism, but we 
may say emphatically that it isa volume which should 
find a place in the library of every Liberal Club in the 
United Kingdom.’’—Manchester Examiner, 

**It certainly is from no great amusement in the 
task that we have taken the trouble of thus answer- 
ing a fool according to his folly, &c.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

It is very evident from the above that the 
Saturday Review fee!s itself very hard hit; and no 
wonder! The advent of Democracy in one path of 
reform is like the advent of railways in another. If 
the Saturday Review persistently opposes necessary 
reforms, like one individual thought a cow might 
resist the progress of Stephenson's railway train, all 
that can be said is ‘so much the worse for the coo.” 
—The AvTHor. 

LonGMAns, GREEN and Co. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s; cash price, 
24s, postage 6d, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTION ACTS for ENGLAND and 
WALES. With Notes, History, and Summary. By 
J. M, Lery and W. D. I. Fou.kes, Barristers-at-Law. 

“A succinct, comprehensive, and highly useful 
digest of the 149 laws which at present govern 
Parliamentary elections.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

London: Wm. CLowes and Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet 
Street. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 173 6d; cash 
price, 14s, postage 6d. 
GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and 
the LAW and PRACTICE of ELECTION 
PETITIONS. By YarsorovcH ANDERSON, M.A,, 
LL.B. ; and CHARLES Epwarp ELtIs, B.A., Barristers- 
at-Law. Being the Fourth Edition of LEIGH and 
LE MARCHANT’S ELECTION LAW. 
London : Wm. CLowEs and Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet 
Street. 





ESTMINSTERABBEY. A Series 

of Seven Etchings by A. H. Hata. Nowon 

View. The first two of the Series and Sketches of 

the remaining subjects. List and prices on applica- 
tion.—ROBERT DUNTHORNE, Vigo Street, W. 

HE BIRTH of GALATEA, after E. 

BURNE JONES, A.R.A., mezzo-tinted by E. 

W. Campsett. Impressions of the first state now 

ready, £3 3s. 


ERINA, after C. E. PERUGINI, 
mezzo-tinted by Epwarp S1Locomsr. Im- 
pressions of the first state now ready, £4 4s, 





IBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. 

TURNER, R.A. Specimens of a Series of 
Mezzo-tint Fac-similes by Frank Short. Subjects 
selected by Mr. Ruskin. Now on View. Prospectus 
on application. — ROBERT DUNTHORNE, Vigo 





Street, W. 





ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 


FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making use of Baron Liebig's photo- 
graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 
Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus yon Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 

N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c, 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalias. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 
A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


May be had by orderthrough any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, L 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


CABINET EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOTS LIFE. 
AS RELATED IN HER LETTERS AND 
JOURNALS. 

Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. CROSS 
With Portraits and otber Illustrations. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

Volume L., price 5s, ready this day 


This day is published. 
ON THE ETHICS OF NATURALISM. 


Being the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1834. 

By W. R. SORLEY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 65. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. LIFE OF 
SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, BART., 

_ M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica 
in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by his SONS. 
Vol. I., AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. Il, MEMOIKS. 
Vol. I., with Portrait, is published this day, price 16s. 


This day is published. 

AN OLD SCOTS BRIGADE. 
Being the History of Mackay’s Regiment, now incor- 
porated with the Royal Scots. Withan Appendix con- 
taining Copies of many Original Documents connected 

with the Histor; of the Regiment. 

By JOHN MACKAY, late of Herriesdale, 

Crown 8vo, with two Illustrations. Price 5:. 


This day is published. 
INSTITUTES OF LOGIC. 
By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., Professor of Logio and 
Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 8vo. 


This day is published. 
OAKS AND BIRCHES. 
A NOVEL. 
By NASEBY, Author of “Only Three Weeks,” &c 
3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 
This day is published. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
SYED AHMED KHAN, C.S.I1. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I. GRAHAM, B.S.C 
With Portrait, Svo, 14s, 
Ninth Edition. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Ninth and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 33 6d, 

“ His work may now be considered the most com- 
plete guide to this interestiug branch of floricultural 
art.’’"—Saturday Review. 

“ At once charming and instructive .....The practical 
questions of positions, soil, manure, and selection are 
carefully and exhaustively treated.’’—Standard, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

EDINBURGH and LONDON. 








NEW POLITICAL PAMPHLET BY ALFRED 
AUSTIN. 


SKELETONS AT THE FEAST ; 
oR, 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME, 


BY 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Cyp., 13 Waterloo Place. 


THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
ictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 23 Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Mretencs 
BANBURY. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The Times (July 28th, 1885) on the New Edition of 
“* Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.”’—"* We see no reason 
to reverse or qualify the jedgment we passe xd on a 
former edition, that the ‘ Di tion: ary of Dates’ is the 
most universal book of reference in a moderate com- 
pass that we know of in the English language.” 

Now ready, in 1 vol., 18s; half calf, 24s ; fall or — 
calf, 31s 6d. The E IGHTE ENTH EDITION of 
HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised Throughout. 
Brought down to the Summer of 1885, By 
BensamMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Containing the 
History of the World to the Present Time, com- 
prised in 1,000 Pages, 12,000 Distinct Articles, 

120,000 Dates and Facts. 

The Eighteenth Edition contains 55 more pages 

than the last, and 103 more than that published in 





1875. 
THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPEDIA EVER 
PUBLISHED. 
In 4 vols, roy: a ped cloth or balf- -roan, 42s; half- 


r half-russia, 63s. 


BEETON’ S “ILLUSTRATED ENCY- 
CLOPAIDIA of UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 
Re-written throughout, and containing some 
Thousands of Additional Articles. Comprising 
Geography, History, Biography, Bible Knowledge, 
Art, Science, Religion, Philosophy, and Literature, 
and containing about 4,000 pages, 50,000 Articles, 
and 2,000 Envravings and Coloured Maps. 

“ We know of no book which insuch small compass 
gives so much information.’’—Scotsman, 

Imperial 16mo, vegetable parchment, red edges, 5a. 

MANU. of CHEIROSOPHY. 
Being a Complete Practical Handbook of the 
Twin Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy, 
by means whercof the Past, the Present, and the 
Future may be read in the Formation of the 
Hands. Preceded by an Introductory Argument 
upon the Science of Cheirosophy and its claims 
to rank as a Physical Science. By EDWARD 
Hrron-ALten, Author of Codex Chiromantiz,” 
&c, With full-page and other Engrayings, 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK in the WORLD. 
£trongly tound, price 7s 6d; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
8s 7h ua calf or half-moroeco, 10s 6d. 

BEETON’S BOOK of 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Com- 
prising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instruc- 
tions, 1,000 Engravings, and New Coloured 
Cookery Plates. With Quantities, Time, Costs, 
and Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management 
of Children, Arrangement and Economy of the 
Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal 
Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 401st Thousand. 

** A volume which will be, for many years to come, 
a treasure to be made much of in every English 
household.”’—Standard, 

SCIENCE MADE EASY. The BOOK for SPARE 

EVENINGS. 

Royal Svo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, price 7s 64; cilt edges, 9s. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECRBA- 
TIONS. Translated and Enlarged from ‘ Les 
Récréations Scientifiques” of GASTON TISSANDIER, 
With about 900 Illustrations, 

**Science is not only made easy, but rendered 
absolutely delightful....../ A more fascinating book of 
its class we have never met with.”’—W%¢ n Morning 
News. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


VIOLIN MAKING: As it Was and 
asitIs, A Historical, Practical, and Theoretical 
Treatise for Violin Makers and Players. By 
EpwarD HERON-ALLEN. With Photographs, 
Folding Plates, and about 200 Engravings. 

“No brief comment can give any idea of its sub- 
stantial value.”’—Saturday Review. 
** A book which all who love to hear or play the in- 

—— will receive with acclamation.”’— Yorkshire 

‘ost, 

A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s 6d; half-calf, 16s, 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide 

to Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper Treat. 
ment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by 
GEORGE Brack, M.B. Edin. Accurately Ilus- 
trated with 450 Engravings. 
**The work is worthy of study and attention, and 
likely to produce real good.’’—Atheneum. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION for the PEOPLE. 
Now ready, price 7s 6d. 
The FIRST VOLUME of WARD and LOCK’S 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


in the Leading Branches of Technical Science and 
Industrial Arts and Processes. With Coloured 
Plate, two Foldivg Supplements, and Hundreds 
of Working Drawings, Designs, and Diagrams, 
This new work, devoted to the spread of Technical 
Education, appeals to all who take an interest in 
manufactures and construction, and in the progress 
and operation of practical Science. As a useful and 
interesting book for youths and those engaged in self- 
education, it cannot fail to recommend itself, while it 
will be found a book of useful reference to the general 
reader. 
Just ready, price 2s, or, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION of HAWLEY SMART’S 
FROM POST to FINISH: a Racing 














Romance. 
Uniform, and by the Same Authoy, 2s each. 
Broken Bonds. Cecile. Social Sinners. 
Two Kisses, Race for a Wife. The Great Tontine. 
False Cards. Play or Pay. At Fault. 
Courtship. Sunshine & Snow. Hard Lines, 
Bound to Win. Belles & Ringers. Salvage. 


*.* Complete Catalogue (comprising about 2,000 
different Works) post free. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 





BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 


No. 841, NOVEMBER, 1885, 2s 62. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Duty OF THE NEW ELECTORATE. 
Tue Crack oF Doom.—Part IV. 
DaniIeEL Foscvs. 
Fortune’s WHEe..—Part VIII. 
SELEIRE AFTER FLODDEN. By J.B. 
THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME, 
Some FRENCH POETS. 
A ScotcH PHYSICIAN, 


Wry we Cannot Trest 
GOVERNMENT. 


Selkirk, 


ANOTHER GLADSTONE 
Wirt Brackwoop anp Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
NOVEMBER, 2: 61. 
CoNTFNTS. 
“SEFPLETONS AT THE Feast.” By Alfred Austin, 
Tue History OF AN InnIAN District: AN ExamMpLe 


OF THE BENEFITS OF British RULE IN Inpra, 
By J. Wilson. 


A Maniresto. By the Vicar of Bray. 


Tur CHURCH QUESTION AND THE Coming ELrPcTion. 
By Philip Vernon Smith. 


Sonnets TO A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. By a 
Liberal, 


THE PEASANT PROPRIETO'SHIP OF THE Soutx. By 
Frances Mary De Borring. 

Tre Locan WorkING OF THE Biruinenam Carces. 
By a Birmingham Tory. 

Low Prices axD Hostrte Tanirrs. 
Roberts. 


Tue THEATRE :~ 
I. SHAKESPFARF AS 
William Spink. 
II, Tur Stace or GREATER BRITAIN. 
Archer. 
Tory Prime Ministers.—VIII, Lord Beaconsfield, 
By T. E. Kebbel. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
nema W. H. ALLen and ee 13 Waterloo Place. 


Fellow 


By A. W. 


4 DraMaTic Mopzz. By 


By William 


Now panera price 1s. 

HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

Tur Person or Curist. By Rev. Prof. F. Godet, D.D. 

“PrTnom,” THE TREASURE City. By Rev. Prof. G. 
Lansing, D. 

BreticaL Torpocrapny—3. ON THE CHIEF CITIES OF 
ANCIENT Assyria. By Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A. 

Tue RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD.—No. 2, By Rev. 
Prof. W. Milligan, D.D. 

Lirerary REcORD. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Ciark, 38 George Street 

London: KrGan Pavut, TRENCH, and Co. 


J° URNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 196, for NOVEMBER. 
1. Last WorRDS OF MARK PATTISON. 
LITERATURE OF Epvucation. By F. Storr. 
FRENCH SCHOOLS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 
. Porrry.—“RomME In 1878." By the Hon, Mrs. 
Tollemache. 
New ZEALAND LETTER. 
6. Recent Lonpon UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION 
PAPERS. 
. OCCASIONAL NOTES ; CORRESPONDENCE, 
. THe TEACHERS’ GUILD; FROEBEL Society, &c. 
9, REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 
10, TRANSLATION PRIZE AND ExTRA PRIZE, 
Price 6d, per post 7d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


HE ASCLEPIAD, No. VIII. — 

Diseases Incident to Public Life.—Physiological 
Aptitudes for Political Labours.—Under London: a 
Project for Radical Reconstruction,—Antony van 
Leeuwenhoek and the Origin of Histology.—A Painless 
Cutting Knife.—Reflex Pain from Mental Shock.— 
Studies towards a Model Anaasthetic.—Contemporary 
Practice and Liter ature. By BrensamMIn WarD 
Ricuarpson, M.D., 

Lonewans, “Gnrew and Co, 





- yeter 


or 





Oxy 





Just iar a crown 8vo, 1 


IDDLE - ASS EDUCATION 
and the sateen of the “ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS’ ACT.” By the Rev. J. B. Lex, M.A,, 
Head Master of Queen El izaboth's Grammar School, 
Barnet. With an Introductory Note by the Right 
Rev. the Lorp Bisnor of Lonpon, one of the 
** Schools Enquiry Commissioners,” 
Riviyetons, Waterloo Place, London, 








ow ready, 20 pp., demy 8vo, price 2d. 
ot NTRY VOTER and TOWN 
VOTER. By Cuartes AntHONy, Author of 
‘Popular Sovereiznity,” ‘‘The Social and Political 
Dependence of Women,’’ &. 
London: THE =— 
Whitefriars Street, E 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1886, 
the Year of Change. Circulation over 140,000. 
Contains Voice of the Stars, Weather Predictions, 
Mieroeiyynic. Zadkiel foretold the Russian Advance 
in Afghanistan, the Soudan Expedition, 
fasten Cousins anp Co., 3 York Street, Covent 
Garden. Price 6d, 


Press AGENCY, 13 








rar. 
Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 29, 


HE CORNHILL y 
for NOVEMBE Ro AG AZINE, 
oan 


Court Royau. By the Author of * 
“Mehatah,” &. Chap, XXIX Tne Berri, % 
Chap. XXX.—Palma, Chap. XXXI—A emer 
the Wheel. Chap. XXXII.—A Drop of Qo ae in 
Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. metre 
bag t SOME LIBRETTISTS. 
¥Y DESERTER. Illustrated by M, vera} 
Oapury Barrows. a Fitzgerald. 
oo OUT OF WATER. 
AINBOW GOLD. By David Christie M 
io the Rainbow Gola rae Real oa 


London: Smita, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Paes 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


ConTENTS FOR NOVFuBEn, 
Tue GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE, By Jules 
THE Hanits or ANTS, BEES, AND Wasps, 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
THE Crorrers’ Cry ror More Lanp, 
son Picton, M.P. 
OxstTRUCTION TO LAND Rerorm. By William E, Beary 
CATHOLICISM AND REASON. By William ee DD, 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THE VitLaGT, PB 
W. H. Crowhurst. 7” 
An AnGLo-Saxon Anniancr. By J. D. Dougall, 
FatrH HEALING. By Walter Moxon, M.D. 
ULsTER AND IRELAND. By T. M, He ealy, M.P. 
THE POSITION OF GREECE IN THE PRESENT (‘z 
By a Greek Statesman, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I, Fiction. By Julian Wedgwood, 
II, GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER AND Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, 5.¢, 


MINHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 





Simon, 
By Sir 


By J. Allan- 


NOVEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. Escorr, 
ContTENTS, 
IRELAND AND THE GENERAL ELEcrion, By &, Lain 


> 
A Retrospect. By Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE. By Augustus Harris 
Human Personatity. By Frederic = H. el : 
THE Scorcu VILLAGE Community. By John Th te. 
HELPING THE FALLEN. By the Won, Mrs. F. Jeune. 
A Favst OF THE First Century. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. 
OvurSEA FISHERMEN, By the Hon. Edward Marjori. 
banks, M.P. : 
Dvatism IN Avstria-Hunaary, 





By Arthur J. 


Patterson, 

HEALTH AND TasTEr In Enauisn Homes, By R, W. 
Edis, F.S.A. 

THE Future OF TUN Feiyan, By Licutenant-Colon 


H. H. Kitchener, R.E. 
HOME AND FoREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CHAPMAN and Harti, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for NOVEMBER, 1885. 2s 6d. 


Dawn CF CREATION AND OF Worsuip. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Irish Wronas AND ENGLISH REMEDIES: A State. 


MENT OF Facts, By R. Barry O’Brien. 

Srr Herpert Stewart's Desert Marcu, By 
Douglas Dawson, Lieutenant, Coldstream tuards. 

State CHRISTIANITY AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS, 
By William Henry Hurlbert. 

DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 
George Osborne Morgan, M.P. 

THE RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER Hatt. By 
James Fergusson. 

Some ExpPERIENCES OF WORK IN AN EAST-END 
District. By the Countess Cowper. 

FoREIGN OPINIONS ON PEASANT PROPERTIES. By 
Lady Verney. 

FREE ScHoots. By the Right Hon. Lord Norton. 

Tue Coup pv’ETaT IN EASTERN ROUMELTIA: 4 
NARRATIVE. By Edgar Whittaker. 

THE RapIcALs AND SociaLismM. By H. M. oy ea 


By the Right Hon. 


THE VoTE OF A MoperaTE LiperaL. By Edwa 
Dicey. 
London : KEGAN N Paut, TRENCH, | AND Co. _ 








pus SCOTTISH CHURC 

No. 6, November, 1885, 
CONTENTS. 

“IN THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD.” 

WitiiaM Vertcu, Lo.D. 

Tur Universitizs.—Part II, 

Aw Autumn DiRGr. 

Tue HIGHLAND Qurstion.—Part IV. 

THE Srory or A Youne Lire,—Chap, XI. 

HARLEQUIN DEATH. 

THE Free CHURCH IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

WINTRY SWITZERLAND. 

Two ARGUMENTATIVE MODES OF THE DISESTABLISSEN 

THE TREES BESIDE THE OLD MANOR GATE. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

VOL. I., now ready, 480 pp., cemy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 4s, Cases for bindiug the Volume may be had, 
price 1s. 

Printed and published for Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by R. and R, Chang, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents: JoHN MEnzirs and Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Srmp«rn, MarsHALt, and Co., Londox, 


and at all Booksellers. noe 
REVIEW, 


pas QUARTERLY 
No. 322, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. PREDECESSORS OF SHAKSPEARE, 
3. TAXES AND TAXATION. 
4. TAINE ON JACOBINISM. 
5. Horse Racrna. 
6. ENGLAND AND EGYPT IN THE SouDAN, 
7. FORGEBIES OF THRE ABBE FOURMONT. 
8. Ovr Duty To SoutH AFRICA. 
8, THe Comine ELECTIONS. 
Jon Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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yEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 





The LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM LLOYD 


GARRISON, 18(5-40: the Story of his Life told by his Children. 2vols. Upwards of 20 Portraits and 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 30s. [November 2nd. 
ati New York) says:— This biography, tracing the ancestry, boyhood, training, and adult 
~ pes Mr. Be Bang the close of hie thirty-fifth year, with a wealth of documentary evidence, 
develope which has never before been putlished, now for the titst time enables the man to be seen in his 
_ tight ‘A special interest attaches to the interviews with Wilberforce and Clarkson in England, and 
wth Harriet Martineau in this country.” In addition to the names mentioned in the foregoing, there will 
— and Garrison’s connection with Wendell Phillips, Whittier, Lafayette, Fowell Buxton, Daniel O’Connell, 
reds Byron, Mrs. Opie, Haydn, Sir John Bowring, Duchess of Sutherland, Zachary, Macaulay, the Howitts, 
Hlizabeth Fry, Theodore Parker, Dr. J. Abercrombie, &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. 


By their Son, Joun SmitH Morrat. Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


“The weird picture of Moffat and his wife living on in their solitude through those troublous times, 
striving hard to civilise and Christianise one vast black kingdom, while coalitions of neighbours and swirling 
gnemies strove to crush and enslave it with impetuous onset ; that picture retains ever its perennial value as 
a splendid monument of human effort and Divine suczess.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A BOYS’ EDITION OF A HISTORY of HOLLAND. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his|A SHORT HISTORY of the 
Life and Adventures. Written by HIMSELF. | NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND and BELGIUM). 
With Introductory Chapter dedicated to the Boys —— _ Youne.  Seataataas Tilustra- 
of England, Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. , eA See es 
Crown 8vo, 53. [Nearly ready. 

“A most fascinating work, full of interesting and 
enrions experiences.” —Contemporary Review. 


**He writes in a fresh, earnest, and interesting 
manner, after a thorough study and digestion of his 
subject.’’—Critic (N.Y.) 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 


EUPHORION: Studies of the 


Antique and the Medieval in the Renaissance. 
By Vernon Leet, Author of “ Belcaro,” &. 1 
vol., demy 8vo, 73 6d. 


** The book «is bold, extensive in scope, and replete 

“The language is clear and expressive, and the | with well-defined and unhackneyed ideas, clear im- 
author has succeeded in obtaining « thorough grasp | pressions, and vigorous and persuasive modes of 
of his subject.’ —Leeds Mercury. | writing.’—Atheneum. 


THE COMING ELECTION. 


The THREE REFORMS of PAR- 
LIAMENT : a History, 1830-1885. By WILLIAM 
Heaton, Editor of “ Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia.” | 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Early next week will be published, demy 8vo. 


A HISTORY OF TORYISM, 


From the Accession of Mr. Pitt to Power in 1783 to the Death of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. 


By T. E. KEBBEL, 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of ‘* Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.”’ 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Second Edition, containing the TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES. Richly Illustrated, 600 pp., 16s. 
BACKHOUSE AND TYLOR’S 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY. 


“ Well digested in matter, and attractive in form.’’—Athenewn, 
Sp a could be more landable than the moderation and candour which are shown throughout.”— 
Spectator, 

“There is a charm abont it which does not. generally belong to Ohurch histories.”’"—Rock. 

“ Beautifully illustrated ; epitaphs, mosaics, and other tangible records are made excellent use of...... 
fhe book is by far the best popular work we have seen on the subject. From beginning to end it is as 
engrossing as a novel.”—Graphiec. 








HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row, London. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


¢@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Vilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents FoR NOVEMBER, 1885. 
. AGirztToNn Girt. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. (Con. 
tinued.) 
How sna I Votre? 
Tue ATHEIST’s Mass. 
In THE MOONLIGHT. 
“THE TRYAL OF Wits.” 
THE CAMPAIGN OF LEIPSIC. 
THE River. 
A Foraotrren Goppess, 
INSCRIBED IN A VisiToR’s Book. 
. Victor Huao. 
. Mitre Court, By Mrs, J. H. Riddell. (Continued.) 


i 
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LANDSCAPES by the AUTHOR. 
A DRIVE THROUGH 
ENGLAND ; 


Or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of ‘‘ An Old-Fashioned Journey.”’ 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 20 Full-Page Illustrations, 
Engraved by George Pearson, 16s. 


ILLUSTRATED by STURGESS. 


THE COACHING AGE. 


By STANLEY HARRIS, 
Author of “ Old Coaching Days,” &c. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 16 spiriied Full-Page Illus- 
trations on stone by John Sturgess, 18s, 


A RESIDENCE in the MALAY NATIVE STATES, 


THE CHERSONESE WITH THE 
GILDING OFF. 


By EMILY INNES. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 21s, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
EDMUND YATES. 


To which is added an Account of pot Experiences 


in “ Holloway Jail.’ 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 62, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


HETH AND MOAB. 
By Captain CLAUDE REGNIER CONDER, R.E. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Count GOBLET D’AVIELLA. 


HE CONTEMPORARY EVOLU- 
TION of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENG. 
LAND, AMERICA, and INDIA. Translated from 
the French of the Count Goblet d’Alviella, Professor 
of Comparative Theology in the University of 
Brussels. By the Rev. J. MopEn. 
Witurams and Noraats, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 2) South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, demy 8vo. 
THE 
EPRESSION in TRADE: its 
CAUSES and REMEDIES. 

THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE 
ESSAYS, on “Tue Depression In TRADE: ite 
Causes and Remedies,’’ with an Introductory 
Paper, by Professor Leone Lev, F.S.A., F.S.S., 
one of the Adjudicators. 

CHaTTO AND Wrnpvs, Piccadilly. 
TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 

BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 

than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 

Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 

Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &. 
London: C. MircueLyt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Srmpein, MARSHALL, and Co, 


ESIGN for THREE-LIGHT 

WINDOW, by E. Burne Jones, A.R.A.—See the 
BUILDER (price 4d by post 43d; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s); also Cathedral Grammar School, Peter- 
borough ; Overmantel (School of Art Wood Carving) ; 
Eastcheap House, E.C. ; Design for a Bank ; Sketches 
of Old Staircases—Protestion of Iron Pipes from 
Rust—Flowered Quarries in Old Stained Glass, &.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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THE NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 


GARVOCK 
GARVOCK 


GARVOCK 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘‘ Heart’s Delight,” “ By Mead and Stream,” &c. 


London: J.and R. MAXWELL; and at all Libraries. 


READ GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ANCIENT ROME IN 1885. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 





1 vol., post Svo, 12s 6d. 
A POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By AGNES M. CLERKE. 





Crown &vo, 5s. 


MEMOIRS OF ADAM BLACK. 


By ALEXANDER NICOLSON, LL.D. 





NEW MONTHLY ISSUE 


OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(COPYRIGHT EDITION). 

In 2s volumes, cloth; or half leather, marbled edges, 3s. 


Printed from the Plates of the Centenary Edition. 


Illustrated with Woodeut Frontispieces and Vignettes, and Steel Portrait of 


Scott by Raeburn. 


Vol. I. now ready, for November 1st. 


Demy Svo, cloth, lis. 


PROLEGOMENA 
TO 


HISTORY ual ISRAEL. 
By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Oriental Lanzuages, Univer 





THE 


sity of Marburg, 

Translated under the Author’s Supervision. 
WITH PREFACE 

By Prof. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK 


Royal Ben te vi.-276, cloth, price 2le, 


THE RACES OF BRITAIN 
A Contribution to the Anthropology of Western Europe. 


With Maps, Plates, and Tables, by 
JOHN BEDDOE, M.D, F. R. 
t of the a, && ciety of Lon don and of a British 







Na Society; Foreign Associate of the An thropological Society of Paris 
Cort nding Member of “the Anthropological Society of Berlin ; Honorary 
Member of the Anthropological Societies of Brussels and of Washington, aud of 


the Phi ‘los Op phical Institute of Bath. 
is a description of the distinctive physical and other characteristics 
f the d ifferent nationalities which have entered into the composition of the 
British people 
Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. Lond TRU BNE R and co. 


ROLLS OFFICE C HRONIC LE 3. 
Royal &vo, pp. 922, pri 'f-bo1 
On LES of the REIGNS vy STEP HEN, HENRY 
J; 11... acd RIC HARDI. Edited from Manuscripts by Ricaanp How ett, of 
tre Mic dle Temple, Barrister-at -Law. Vol. 1I.—Contents : 1. The Fifth Book of 
the “ Hictrria Rerum Anglicarum’’ of Willam of Ne weave. 2. A Continua- 
tion of William of Newburgh’s History to A.D 12¢8, 3. The “ Draco Norman- 
picus”’ of Etienne de Rouen. 
London: Loscuans and Co., and Trecexer 1Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MacuiLiay and Co. Edinburgh se and C, Brace, and Doveias 
and Povirs., Dublin: A. Tuom and Co, Limited. 


This work i 








cries: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, wc. 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 
281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKs. 
Also all the Best Works of the past Forty Years, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 1s PER ANNUM, 





Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMs, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately. 


4, BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 





All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 
MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And by order from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ENGLISH LIFE IN CHINA. 


By Major HENRY KNOLLYS, Royal Artillery, 
Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbrtick,” Editor of ** Incidents in the Sepoy 
Var,’ ‘Incidents in the China War,” &. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 
A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN 
THE YEAR 1840. 


Illustrated witb several hundred Sketches by the Author. 


With an Introduction by J. HuNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. 
Demy 4to, 21s. [In a few days. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
RAINBOW GOLD. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of  Joseph’s Coat,’”’ ‘‘ Coals of Fire,” &c. 


3 vols. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “No New Thing,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersa>,” ** Matrimony,” &¢ 


3 vole, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


FAVRE. —PENSION de FAMILLE, trés caida’ au 
bord de la mer, plein midi; maison bien chanffée, bonne table, société 
agréable. Bonne occasion pour appe mdre le Frangais. Le Lycée de Filles et le 
Lycée de Garcons offrent de grandes avantages pour I’éducation des enfants 2 28 
rix tres modéré. Chambre et Pension 159 et 175 francs par mois,—Adres*> 
wb POGNON, Villa des Falaiser, Havre, English spoken. 
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WAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THIS DAY... eIRST VOLUME of the FIFTH EDITION of 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


1623)—Life, &c. (190 Pages)—Tempost—Two Gentlemen— 
Containing Portrait ot Merry Wives—Measure for Measure. 

This New Edition will be completed in 10 Monthly Volumes, thick 
demy 8v0, on antique- -laid, faint-toned paper (specially made) in cloth 
gatra, gilt top, price 98 each. 

Forming the most Scholarly and most handsome Library 
Edition of Shakespeare ever produced. Com =e | —_ cannot 
be suppli supplied 1 until this monthly issue is comp eted 


NEW ART BOOKS. 


t 4to, on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this 
2 leree plate 23 on finest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style. 
1,A HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and 
GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam 
Everitt. Illustrated by a large number of Reproductions on Wood of Scarce 
Caricatures, Broadsid«s, Book Illustrations, &c. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 123 6d, 
2, A SHORT HISTORY of ART. By Francis C. Turner, 
B.A. Llustrated by Cop‘es of some of the most famous Paintings and 
Sculptures. 





to, cloth extra, gilt top, 


3, REYNARD the FOX. An Old Story New Told. With 


Kanlbac amous Illustrations. Se cond and Cheaper Edition. 


EW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
With Map and 15 Plates, thick demy 8vo, 16s, 
1, OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS. Asiatic Wanderings and 
Adventures. By Victor MEIGNAN. 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Plates, cloth, 5s. 
2, WILD LIFE in CANARA and GANJAM. By Gordon 
S. Fores, C.8. (Retired). 
By COLONEL BARRAS. 
n two Series, crown ¥vo, cloth, 3s 6d each 


3. The NEW ‘SHIKARI at OUR INDIAN STATIONS. 
4, INDIA and TIGER HUNTING. 


bi a Ch r Edition, with all the criginal plates, 8vo,’cloth extra, 7s 64. 
SRECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA. By Charles 


MARVIN. 
oe work of extreme interest. "—St an lar d. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
EDITED by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
Each crown Svo, cloth neat, 1s. 


. The MARQUIS of LORNE. “Imperial Federation.” 





ne 


2. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. ‘‘ Representation.” 
3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P.—ALBERT PELL, M.P. —F. 
C. MONTAGUE, M. 4 ** Local Government and Taxation.” 
4, Right Hon. W. E. BAXTER, M.P. “England _and 
5. Mrs. ASHTON DILKE.—WM. WOODALL, - M.P. 
“Women’s Suffrage.” 
6. W. 8. CAINE, M.P.—WM. HOYLE —Rev. DAWSON 


** Local Option.” 


7. HENRY. ‘BROADHURST, M.P.—R. T. REID, M.P. 


* Leasehold Enfranchisement.’ Shortly. 


. HENRY RICHARD, M.P.—J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 


“ Disestablishment.”’ [In November. 


ao 


9, JAMES BRYCE, M.P. ‘‘Reform of the — of 
Lords.” [ Shortly. 

10. G. F. B. FIRTH, M.P. **Reform of London Govern- 
ment and of City Guilds.’ Shortly. 


> Other Volumes will follow. 


NEW NOVELS. 
1. GLAMOUR. By ‘“‘ Wanderer,” Author of ‘‘ Fair Diana,” 


“ Across Country,” &c. 3 vols. 


2, WEAVER STEPHEN: or, the Odds and Evens in 


Religion. By Dr. JoserH Parker, of the City Temple. l vol. 7s 6d, 
3, The SILVER DIAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 
NEW Is RAILWAY LITERATURE, &c. 
1, FALSE STEPS. By Douglas Dalton. Third Edition. 
2.NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY ENOUGH! By 


Howarp Pavt, the Comedian. 
3. READINGS from the DANISH. By J. Fulford Vicar, 
¢, SHORT HISTORY of RUSSIA. By Rev. H. W. Little, 
}. The LAND and the LABOURERS. By Rev. C. H. Stubbs, 


6. HEREDITARY PEERS and HEREDITARY PAUPERS. 


__ By Ss. Hve HAN. 





Demy &vo, cloth extra, 16s, 

The WANDERINGS of PLANTS and ANIMALS. By 
_ Professor Vicror HEHN and JAMEs S. STALLYBRASS. 

,+5is important and curious work traces the History of the Migrations of 
-aropean Plants and Animals to their Home in Asia. It appeals equally to the 
Autiquary, Botaunist, —— ogist, Folk-lorist, and ce gg Reader. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s ONT 
OVER-PRESSURE and ELEM TARY eg 

By Sypney Buxton, ae This day. 
y 8vo wrappers, 


The TRUTH ABOUT P RKLEMENTARY EDUCATION, By 


* 


A. SONNENSCHEIN. is day 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS, and LOWREY, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 





Just published, in 8vo, half-persian morocco, price 23s ; parcels postage, 6d. 


STANFORD'S PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND 
HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE MAPS, 


With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and 
Unions, Population Tables, and other particulars relating to County Statistics 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies, 


THE MAPS INCLUDE TWENTY-THREE 
PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS, 


Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the smaller Channel Islands, in 
addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the Counties of 
England and Wales, and Plans of Towns returning more than 
two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The TIMES, October 16th, 1835 :—" The new electoral divisions set up by the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, "1885 », have for all Parliamentary pur; $ superseded 
the ancient and well-known county. It is therefore important that at the area and 
contents of these new divisions should become geuerally known, and for this 
purpose the ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas and Handbook of England and Wales, 
just published by Mr. Stanford, will be found of real service. It is extreme al 
handy in form (a flexible octavo), and the numerous map3 are 30 set in as to be 
easy of consultation. TNRe contents are very varied ......We have maps of al] the 
Counties of England and Wales on a uniform scale, with the boundaries and 
names of the new divisions marked and written in red, and farther distinguished 
by various tints of colour. There are, besides, plans of towns returning more than 
two members coloured to show the Parliaments ary divisions......Accompanying all 
these maps is a carefully compiled handbook of useful statistical and other 
information......Its utility to all who have any interest in public affairs is evident. 
The whole get- up of the volume, binding, letterpress, and m is worthy of all 
praise 

The DAILY NEW S, October 23rd, 1885 :-—"* This important volume, 
opportunely in view of ‘the approaching general election, is probably dest 
be known to Parliamentary agents and chen bus sy persons under the br t and 
ready name of ‘Stanford,’ while to others it will, no doubt, be 
* The Parliamentary Atlas.’ ..Perhaps if we say "that it offers by 
labours of the printer, the map draughtsman, and the colourist a survey of Ene: 
land and Wales from every point of view w hence the geographer, the pol 
the ecclesiastical dignitary, the statistician, the lawyer, the fti-cal administ 
the urban and county authority, and the parochial office r have occasion to regar: rd 
their country, we should come even n ar to an indication of its scope and 
purpose. Its maps number oe ghty-nine, of which many occupy a 
double page or fill out a folding leaf.. idens ation, however, has been so well 
applied to the task of presenting digests of numberiess Par entary returns, 
and other recent authorities, that the ‘ Parliamentary Atlas brought within 
the compass of a substantial octavo, strongly and handsome! ly bound.”’ 

The STANDARD, October 21st, 1385:—‘* For completeness an 
leaves nothing to be desired. A glance at its contents shows ths 
than a mere county atlas.”’ 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE, October —_ 1885:—"* In Stanford’ 
mentary County Atlas of England and Wa 3’ we have not a mere col 
a but attached to each county (here, we are happy to say, the countie 
laid down on a uniform scale of three mi ite 3s toa centimetre) are several pages of 
statistics bearing upon the acreage, population, and all the legal and administra- 
tive subdivisions of the county...... We cordial ily commend this publicati 
of the not least useful concomitants and consequences of the Reform Act of 1385 


STANFORD'S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY 
MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and 
the Boroughs, according to the Redistribution of 
Seats Act, 1885. 

With inset Plans of all Towns having = re than two Representative: 
Seale, 114 miles to an inch ; size, 50 by 58 ix Prices—Four Shee 
183 ; per post, on roller, 18s 9d; ‘mounted, in c: e, 253; per post, 253 od: 

and varnished, 25s. 


STANFORDS SMALLER PARLIA- 
MENTARY MAP OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES, 


Ou the scale of 25 miles to an inch, 
Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and 
the Boroughs, with the number of Members 
returned by each 
Size, 22 by 2S inch: s. Prices—One Sheet, Coloure d, 4s ; per pc 
43 6d; mounted, to fold in case, 7s ; pos st-free e, 


STANFORD'S MAP OF THE NEW LONDON 
BOROUGHS, 


According to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. 
Defining, in Colours, the Boundaries and Sub- 
Divisions of the New Boroughs, the Num- 
ber of Members allotted to each, and 

the Population. 

One Sheet, Co loured ; , 40 by 27 inches; scale, 2 i le. 
Sheet, Coloured, 3s; post- tree, packed on roller, 3s 6d; ld im case, 65; post- 
tree, 6s Sd; On rollers and varnished, l2s 
















































st, packed on roller, 
73 od. 





Inafew d uys, New Edition, 1585, demy lémo, cloth, price 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK 


Of all Elections from the Passing of the Reform Act 
of 1832 to August, 1885, with an Alphabetical 
List of Members and Candidates within that 
Period, and other Information. 

Originally compiled by the Inte F. H. McCALMONT, B.C.L., M.A. 
Third Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged by W. H, ROWE. 





London. EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W., 
and all Booksellers, 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS' 
NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown S8vo, 10s 6d. 


The LITERARY REMAINS of C. 8. CAL- 


VERLEY. With Memoir by W. J. SEnDALL. 
UNIFORM EDITION of CALVERLEY’S WORKS, in 4 vols. 
Vol. I. LITERARY REMAINS. 10s 6d. 
Vol. II. VERSES and FLY-LEAVES. 7s 6d. 
Vol. III, TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH and LATIN. With 


Additional Pieces. 7s 6d, 


Vol. IV. THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse. Second 


Edition, Revised. 7s 64, 


New Edition, with more than 600 Illustrations. 


ENGRAVED GEMS. By the Rev. C. W. 


Kine, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol., imperial 8vo, 16s. 


Crown 8yo, 9s. 


The LITURGIES and OFFICES of the 


CHURCH, for the Use of English Readers, in Iilustration of the Growth and 
Devotional Value of the Book of Common Prayer, with a Catalogue of the 
Remains of the Library of Archbishop Cranmer. By Epwarp BuRBIDGE, 
M.A., late Scholar of Emanuel College, Cambridge, Rector of Backwell, 
Somerset. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 63. 


MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW : Bssays 


on some Disputed Questions. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A,, LL.M., Deputy 
Professor of International Law, Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: Drienton, BELL, and Co.) 


Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


LIVY. Book XXI., with Commentary, 


Introduction, and Maps. Edited by Rev. L. D. Dowpatt, M.A., LL.B. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


The SCIENCE of MONEY. By Alexander 


Detmar, formerly Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States, 
Member of the U.S. Monetary Commiasion of 1876, &e, Demy 8vo, 4s. 


*** The Science of Money’ should be carefully read by those who desire to form 
clear ideas upon a subject which is of especial interest at the present time.’’— 
Financial Nevs, 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM the RESULT 


of DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By G. D. Lrverna, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge. 


(Cambridge: Dre1egHTon, BELL, and Co.) 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of GOETHE’S FAUST. By 
= Suseenye CourLanpD, Translator of Hartmann’s ‘‘ Philosophie des 


“The English reader of ‘Faust’ who falls in with Mr. Coupland, will scarcely 
need to seek further, so long as he is content wlth what ample knowledge and 
sound judgment can give him.”—Saturday Review, 


“It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we can most cordially recommend 
Mr. Coupland’s lectures on this famous poem.”—St James’s Gasette, 


Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS, chiefly LYRICAL. 


e/a by Various Writers, now first Collected by H. L. WILtrams. 


5s 6d. 
This Volume contains Contributions from the pens of F, 8. Mahony, G. W. M. 


Reynolds, Andrew Lang, Edwin Arnold, Mrs, Newton Crosland, Miss Fanny 
Kemble, Bishop Alexander, Prof. Dowden, &c. 


Small post 8vo, 6s. 


HENFREY’S GUIDE to ENGLISH COINS. 


Revised Edition. By C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical 
Introduction. 


Small post 8vo, 2 vols., 5s each. 


FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME in ENGLAND. 


Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised by the Hon. H. A. Driuon, F.S.A. 
With more then 700 Engravings. Vol. I. HISTORY. Vol. II. GLOSSARY. 


Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


taining Biographies, Criticisms, and Essays. 


Vol. IV., con- 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. 


Studies in Christology, Creeds, and Confessions, Protestantism and Rom: 
Reformation Principles, Sunday Observance, Religious Freed 
Christ'an Union. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s 6a, 


An EXPOSITORY COMMENTARY 


on the BOOK of JUDGES. By the Rev. A. R. Fausser, M.A,, Editor cf 
Bengel’s ‘‘Gnomon” in English. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HORA: PSALMICAS. § Studies in the 


CL. Psalms: their Undesigned Coincidence with the Independent Scripture 
Histories, Confirming and Illustrating Both. By the Rey. A. R. Farsser 
M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8yo, 103 64. ; 


anism, 
Om, and 


NISBET’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
1. FOUR CENTURIES of SILENCE; 


or, from Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LLB, 
Professor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics, New College, London, 
Crown &Svo, 63. 


“It would be difficult to speak too highly of the wide reading, the careful and 
discriminating thought, and the wise and cautious judgments by which, through. 
out, the work is characterised.” —British Quarterly Review, 

‘Carefully and intelligently done. The critical views expressed appear to us 
generally just, His account of Phiolo is particularly goud.’’— Literary Churchman, 


2. ZECHARIAH; his Visions and his 


Warnings. By the late Rev. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, D,D. Crown Syo, 4s, 


“Of sterling value. Those who have found difficulty in grasping the brief and 
mysterious parables of the Hebrew prophet will derive great help in their study 
of this prophecy from Dr, Alexancer’s careful and painstaking discussion,”— 
Literary Churchman, 


3. IMMORTALITY: a Clerical Sym- 


posium on what are the Foundations of the Belief in the Immortality of 
Man? By the Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A., Rabbi Hermann ADLER, Pro. 
fessor G. G. Stoxes, F.R.S., Rev. Canon Knox-Littte, Right Rev. Bishop 
of Amycta, Rev. Principal Joun Cairns, D.D., Rev, Epwarp Waite, and 
others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Full of interest and suggestiveness.”’-—British Quarterly Review. 

‘A work of great and absorbing interest, marked by extreme ability. No 
intelligent and competent reader can fail to find the volume a most deeply 
nteresting one,”—Literary Churchman, 


4. ATONEMENT. A Clerical Syn- 


posinm onthe Atonement. By Various WriTErS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We recommend our readers to purchase the work, Although the papers are 
naturally argumentative and not devotional, the record of the effort of different 
minds to grasp the doctrine of the Atonement cannot but be helpful.”—Literary 
Churchman. 


5. INSPIRATION. A Clerical Sym- 


posium on In what Sense and Within what Limits is the Bible the Word of 
God. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, the Rev. Principal Carrns, the Rev. 
Prebendary STANLEY LEaTHES, the Rev. Prebendary Row, the Rev. Professor 
J. RapForp T HomsoN, the Right Rev. the Bishop of AmycLa, and others. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 


“The volume is an interesting one, written througbont in a temperate and 
scholarly spirit, and likely to prove useful to the higher stamp of theclogical 
students.”—Church Times. 


The SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH 


of the OLD TESTAMENT, the Christ of the New Testament. By §. M. 
Barciay. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“We can fairly commend the author for having marshalled his statements in a 
very striking and impressive manuer.’’—Record. 


SEEDS of THOUGHT. By Rev. W. 


Tart, D.D. New Edition. With Preface by E. M. Goutzury, D.D., Deanof 
Norwich. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


“ Dr. Tait gives in this work a meditation (such as even an intelligent mind, 
imbued with Holy Scripture, might find it difficult to frame for itself) for each week. 
The work contains seeds of truth; and seeds must lie a long while in the soil before 
they germinate. It is hoped that each of these seeds, by lying in the mind for 
seven days, may stir some effort of thought in a new and profitable direction.”— 
From Preface by Dean Goulburn. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE GREVILLE } MEMOIRS. -SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1°37 to 18 52. By the late Cuarntes C, F. GreviL1e, Esqa., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo0, 36s. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES Edited by his Grace the Duxe or Beravront, K = 
assisted by ALY RED E. tf. Watson. Dedicated to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales 


HUNTING. By his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K. G., 
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